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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant. . . 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 
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rail car or bulk truck, talk with Your International représentative., + 


fhternational 
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NEW LOOK 


in AVIATION 














in FLOUR MATURING 
and BLEACHING 


IE ! 
HY-KUR MODERNIZES FLOUR 


TREATMENT BY PROVIDING AND DISPENSING 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE IN A REVOLUTIONARY NEW WAY 


Different as the early biplane and the latest “jet’’ are ordinary maturing and 
bleaching methods and the revolutionary new HY-KURE process. 

For HY-KURE abounds with new and improved ideas, techniques, equip- 
ment. It provides chlorine dioxide in solid hydrate form, eliminates the old 
gas generator, regulates the tlow of a purer ClO, gas with unprecedented 
“pin-point”’ control. 

These and many other HY-KURE innovations have helped increase the 
accuracy, economy, simplicity and uniformity of flour treatment in numerous 
American and Canadian mills. 

Flour treated with HY-KURE consistently demonstrates superior baking 
characteristics . . . optimum loaf volume . . . even, silky grain and texture. 

Discover how HY-KURE can benefit you. Ask your Sterwin Technically- 
Trained Representative or write: 


m ¢ 
*Trademarks—Potents Pending Ny, eee Chemiiall. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 















SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
EE iF 2 a eae 











WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Bartleft ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


























































OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 











FOR 
FERMENTATION 
ROOM 
ACCURACY 










you rely on 


dependable 











instruments 


1! eeesexes sé 


FOR PREMIUM PAN BREAD AND ROLLS 


you can depend on OCCIDENT Flour! 


You have to know your fermenta- _ either in sponge or straight dough 
tion room humidity is correct for methods. . . or, like Sweet Loaf 
best results—in the same way you’ or Producer Flours, use Occident 
have to know your flour is right for extra strength, flavor in lean 
for best results. Take pan breads, formulas. 
rolls and sweet goods for instance: * * * 
Occident gives them excellent Like all R-M flours, Occident 
volume with bright crumb color, __ is milled to the same constant high 
close grain and fine texture—the standard from crop year to crop 
kind customers want, even at year—you can depend on it for 
premium prices. consistent good results. It will be 
Occident is milled from hard worth your while to talk with 
spring wheats—it’s STRONG, with your Russell-Miller representative 
exceptional fermentation, mixing soon about Occident—or any of 
and machining tolerance. Use it the other R-M flours. 


ee eS RUSSELL-MILLER 
a 
Occident Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable Flows 
Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 


Baltic 


r Sunburst American Beauty Royal Patent MINNEAPOLIS 1 5, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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Will 
We invite you to make a simple 


you test that will let you decide 


conclusively about the quality 





of multiwall bag printing that 


aC C ept a nN we furnish. 


(And remember the sales value 


of a well-printed brand.) 


invitation? 


Here’s all you need to do: 














ees 
ma 





Py. Seis — | 





oO Go to your empty bag storage and pick out a half- ©” Show the bags to a number of people—your 
dozen Bemis-made bags at random. . . select them customers, your salesmen, your banker, anyone— 
from various bales. Then do the same with any other and ask them to pick out the bags with the 
makes of bags you may have with your brand. better printing of your brand. 


Try the test. Convince yourself. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. @ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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are the result of painstaking attention to 
detail. This goes for bread as well as paint- 
ing. You’re more likely to turn out master- 
pieces because Flour Mills of America 
controls wheat quality before the flour is 


milled. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


AW - SASKATOON 
AL + MONCTON 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
[o. MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
gait vee T ’ 
2 SW, 

RY Rap GRO % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 

UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 






WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED © 
— TORONTO CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS *LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY M 


of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Lake 





AIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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She's giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 





And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions ... you may bea 
“born teacher”. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match therewards of teaching! 


If you’re @ parent — consider now whether 
you’re doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 





Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW — TODAY! 





Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name. 
Address 
City. Zone__State__. 


PILUSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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4 FAMOUS 
Opiting Wheat 


FLOURS: 











*Yes, famous for exceptional strength, 
tolerance, uniformity, dependability 
...a reputation that has been pain- 
stakingly built, carefully maintained 
for years and years! 





Commander-Larabee 


MIinNnNNEBEAPOLIS ° KANSAS SC fs ¥ 
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USDA Offers to 
Sell Stored Soft 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Red Winter Wheat Seen in USDA Feed Mix 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
offer for sale for export, on a com- 
petitive bid basis and over an indefi- 
nite period of time, not to exceed 
4 million bushels of soft red winter 
wheat which is at Atlantic and Gulf 
coast locations. 

Storage facilities are congested at 
ports in these areas, and space is 
needed to facilitate the handling not 
only of wheat but also of other grains 
such as corn, soybeans, grain sor- 
ghums and flaxseed. Moving out some 
of the CCC holdings of soft red win- 
ter wheat, under the special pro- 
gram, USDA said, is planned to help 
relieve the situation. 

First offers to sell will be from 1.6 
million bushels of soft red winter 
wheat held by CCC at Gulf coast 
ports. 

Wheat sold under this competitive 
bid program will not qualify for ex- 
port subsidy payments or for sales 
for foreign currency under Public 
Law 480. 

Bids on the first offerings must be 
submitted to the Dallas Commodity 
Stabilization Service commodity of- 
fice, not later than 1:30 p.m., C.S.T., 
Oct. 19, 1955. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Aggressive sales 
policies of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture need close watching by 
flour millers, according to observers 
here, since some loose sales offers of 
U.S. wheat for export have and again 
may cut into the foreign markets for 
U.S. flour. 

It has been learned that the USDA 


sales staff is contemplating a feed 
grain mix for export which would 
include a commingling of U.S. wheat 
in the mix. To make such a program 
effective in moving U.S. wheat sur- 
pluses into the export stream it is 
foreseen that such a mix might have 
to contain as much as 50% wheat. 


Divert for Milling 


If that percentage of wheat were 
used, it is feared that foreign buyers 





Soft Wheat Millers Meet With AOM 
District No. 11 in South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Operative mill- 
ers and members of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn, joined in a well 
attended meeting Oct. 14-15 at the 
Clemson House in Clemson, S.C., 
where the South Carolina College of 
Agriculture is located. 

The occasion was the annual fall 
meeting of District No. 11 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
the operatives had as their guests 
the members of the NSWMA, which 
dispensed with its usual fall meeting 
in order to meet with the AOM unit. 





Estimates Changed Little From 
Last Month in Crop Report 


WASHINGTON—The Oct. 1 esti- 
mate of this year’s corn crop shows 
a slight increase over that indicated 
on Sept. 1, while the soybean and 
wheat crop estimates were revised 
downward slightly. 

In the October crop report issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, increases in production ap- 
praisals over Sept. 1 are reported for 
hay and sorghum grain as well as 
for corn. Slight decreases since last 
month are reported for flaxseed in 
addition to soybeans and wheat. 

Production of all wheat is esti- 
mated at 915.5 million bushels, a 
decrease of more than 1 million 
bushels from the Sept. 1 estimate. 
This is 6% smaller than the 1954 
crop and 21% less than the 1944-53 
average. The change from a month 


ago is due to a decrease in other 
spring wheat. 

Feed grain tonnage indicated by 
Oct. 1 estimates will exceed last 


year’s production by 6%, the report 
says, gaining only slightly over last 
month’s prospects. 

The corn crop, estimated at 3,118 
million bushels on Oct. 1 is 4 million 
bushels above a month earlier. Of 
this total, an estimated 2,776 million 
bushels is to be harvested for grain 
compared with last year’s total of 
2,652 million bushels. 

A record status for the soybean 
crop is still indicated, with the Oct. 1 
estimate of 375 million bushels down 
3% from last month, but still 9% 
over last year and a new record crop. 

Sorghum grain outturn from the 
greatly expanded 1955 acreage fur- 
ther increased its near-record pro- 
duction by gains in yield prospects 
on late planted acreages in the south- 
ern Great Plains. 

Harvest of late maturing crops 
during September made _ generally 


favorable progress. The small grain 


harvest in northern states is now 
virtually complete, the report states. 
Silo filling generally was done early 
because of hastened maturity of 
silage crops. Harvest of corn and 
soybeans continues ahead of the 
usual schedule. 

Late hay crops and pastures have 
flourished from rains which came to 
wide areas. The largest hay crop ever 
grown in the U.S. made still further 
gains from added alfalfa growth in 
many states and the best lespedeza 
crop since 1952. Pasture feed on Oct. 
1—slightly more plentiful for the 
date than in either of the two past 
years—is notably above last year, 

(Continued on page 28) 


GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS OCT. 1 


7—-—1954—. ——1955—_, 
1,000 1,000 
Crop % bu. % bu. 
Corn for 
grain® ..... 12.56 359,346 11.6 306,877 
Went © ..i secs 44.3 429,474 45.3 415,019 
er 78.8 1,182,323 79.0 1,292,047 
BE n<.000n8 61.2 226,695 65.6 253,492 
. aaa 61.6 14,583 67.5 19,216 
Flaxseed ..... 61.7 25,623 60.2 21,565 
Sorghum 
Gemin® . 2.0% 2.9 3,179 2.6 5,392 
Soybeans* ... 0.2 529 1.2 3,969 
*Old crop. 


CROP PRODUCTION, OCT. 1, 1955 
The Crop Reporting Board of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service makes the fol- 
lowing report for the U.S. from data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field sta- 
tisticlans and cooperating state agencies 
(000's omitted): 


-—Indicated—, 
Sept.1, Oct. 1, 
Crop— 1954 ~ 1955 1955* 
Corn, all, bu. .. 2,964,639 3,113,467 3,117,739 
Wheat, all, bu.. 969,781 916,776 915,528 
Winter, bu. 790,737 689,403 689,403 
All spring, bu. 179,044 227,373 226,125 
Durum, bu. .. 5,557 14,334 14,379 
Oth. sprg., bu. 173,487 213,039 211,746 
Oates, CE... <scce8 1,499,579 1,636,030 1,636,030 
Barley, bu 370,126 386,551 386,551 
PR, BM srecccs 23,688 28,448 28,448 
Flaxseed, bu. .. 41,534 43,003 42,985 
Sorg. grain, bu. 204,087 226,776 228,695 
Hay, all, ton .. 104,380 108,464 109,908 
Soybeans for 
beans, bu. ... 342,795 387,527 374,816 


*Estimates for winter wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye are not based on current indi- 
cations, but are carried forward from pre- 
vious reports. 


All sessions were under the direc- 
tion of the District 11 chairman, R. 
L. Morrison of Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

At the opening business session 
Oct. 14, C. B. Fretwell, president, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., greeted the 
guests and welcomed members of 
both the AOM and NSWMaA to their 
first meeting in South Carolina. Don- 
ald Eber, national AOM secretary, 
and Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
of the soft wheat millers’ group, re- 
sponded to Mr. Fretwell’s remarks. 

An interesting paper on seed cer- 
tification work in South Carolina and 
throughout the soft wheat area was 
presented by Robert H. Garrison of 
Clemson College and secretary of the 
South Carolina Crop Improvement 
Assn. The group’s effective work is 
illustrated by the fact that in the 
recent study of soft wheat varieties, 
all in current production in this sec- 
tion were accepted without discount 
under the loan program. Russell Maas 
of Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., showed a film on handling bulk 
materials. 

A full program Saturday morning, 


(Continued on page 28) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russell-Miller 
Moves 3 Blocks 
Into New Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. moved over the week- 
end to new quarters in the new 3- 
story eddition to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange B'ldg. Offices have 
been in the Midland Bank Bldg. since 
1908. The firm will have 35,000 sq. ft. 
of space on three floors. 

The headquarters of four divisions 
of Russell-Miller will be involved in 
the move in addition to the flour 
milling offices themselves, according 
to William M. Steinke, executive 
vice president. 

They include the Occident eleva- 
tor division, Occident lumber yards 
division, Occident terminal elevator 
division and Electric Steel terminal 
elevator division. 

From its one-mill start at Valley 
City, N.D., in 1882, Russell-Miller 
has grown to where it now has mills 
in North Dakota, Montana, Illinois, 
New York and Texas, a line of coun- 
try elevators and lumber yards 
throughout the spring wheat area of 
Montana and North Dakota and ter- 
minal elevator facilities at Duluth, 
Minn., Minneapolis and Buffalo, N.Y., 
with more than 22 million bushels of 
storage capacity. 
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Danger to U.S. Flour Export Markets 


Proposal 


of the mix would find it practical to 
clean out the other mass of small 
and feed grains in it and divert the 
wheat into milling channels. 


Previously it had been learned that 
on earlier sales of light test weight 
wheat for export, such quantities 
found their way into foreign milling 
facilities that it worked to the dis- 
tinct disadvantage of U.S. flour ex- 
porters. 

Alert to this potential danger, 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, has 
made known the apprehension of the 
milling industry to the USDA. He is 
said to have received assurances 
from a USDA official that no steps 
would be taken in this direction until 
the effects on U.S. flour millers have 
been studied, and certainly, no steps 
would be taken without full consul- 
tation with the millers. 

Not Impeding Exports 

It must be noted that Mr. Fakler’s 
intervention in this matter is no 
mere dog -in- the - manger approach 
which would impede a maximum ex- 
port of U.S. surplus commodities. 
What Mr. Fakler seems to be point- 
ing out to USDA officials is that if 
wheat is to be exported in a feed 
grain mix, it may deprive the U.S. 
milling industry of its normal share 
of the export market and have the 
same effect as would direct diversion 
of wheat into foreign flour milling. 
Thus it would be, in effect, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


UNRWA Calls Bids 


For More Flour 


NEW YORK — A eall for bids 
covering 4,500 metric tons of un- 
bleached flour has been issued by 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

Specifications are the same as 
those required in the call for bids 
for 6,100 tons of flour issued Oct. 
6. (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 
11, page 13.) The closing time for 
bids under this second requirement 
is 10 am. (EDST), Oct. 27. 

The requirements call for delivery 
of the total amount according to 
one of the following schedules: (a) 
to be delivered free on rail Amman, 
or free on UNRWA trucks ex mills 
Amman, Ramallah and Nablus, in 
breakdown tonnages_ specified by 
UNRWA during the second half of 
February, 1956, (b) cost and freight, 
berth terms, Beirut, in transit during 
first half of February, or (c) cost 
and freight berth terms, Aqaba, in 
transit to Amman, during the first 
half of February. Bids are required 
against all delivery schedules. 
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U.S. Hints of IWA Withdrawal 
Perturb Canadian Officials 


OTTAWA — Canadian government 
officials are perturbed at reports 
that the U.S. may decide not to join 
a renewed International Wheat 
Agreement if Britain does not rejoin. 

The reports, insofar as they have 
been attributed to top American of- 
ficials, have been denied but Can- 
adian observers say that antagonism 
to the IWA is growing in U.S. quart- 
ers. Kansas farmers are said to have 
come out almost unanimously against 
future U.S. participation. 

Most serious from the Canadian 
point of view is the statement at- 
tributed to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, in a speech de- 
livered Oct. 11 in Kansas City. Mr. 
Benson is reported to have said that 
unless Britain rejoins the agreement 
the U.S. will withdraw. Mr. Benson’s 
aides in Washington immediately de- 
nied the report saying that all that 
Mr. Benson revealed was that the 
U.S. is reviewing its wheat policy 
and was wondering if there is any 
value in the U.S. remaining in IWA 
if Britain stayed out. That, they say, 
is as far as he went. The aides stress 
that no policy has. been set. It. will 
have to be settled first by the agri- 
culture department and then by the 
state department before any firm 
announcement can be made. 

While accepting this explanation, 
some Canadian observers believe that 
the US. is flying a kite. It is anxious, 
they say, to let the British know that 
continuation of IWA hangs on their 
action. One Canadian government 
official suggests that such a method 
represents poor bargaining tactics. To 
threaten withdrawal, even unoffi- 
cially, gives the British a strong 
bargaining position because they 
could come into a renewed agreement 
on their own terms. 

Traders in Canada say that if the 
U.S. does abandon IWA wheat prices 
will be foreed downward. 

The Benson rumors came to Can- 
ada during a week beset with al- 
leged misquotations of politicians. 
Walter Harris, minister of finance, 
claimed that he had been misreport- 
ed when he was quoted as saying 
that the government was consider- 
ing a new wheat policy which would 
answer some of the criticisms leveled 
at the present policy. Mr. Harris was 
reported in Canadian newspapers as 
saying that the visit of Lester Pear- 
external affairs minister, to 


son, 


Moscow and his current trip to Sing- 
apore to meet with representatives 
of Far Eastern nations participating 
in the Colombo plan, “might have 
something to do with the new policy.” 
This led traders to believe that the 
Canadian government was planning 
to give, or sell cheaply, wheat to 
Russia and to the recipient nations 
sharing in the Colombo plan. 


Subsequently, Mr. Harris denied 
that his reference to a new policy 
had anything to do with the present 
wheat disposal situation but referred 
to the coming announcement for the 
provision of funds for farmers who 
were unable to deliver their wheat 
due to a lack of storage space. (See 
story on this page.) 

Canada’s wheat stocks are the 
highest ever recorded at 992 million 
bushels. This is made up of a carry- 
over of 493,726,000 bu. and a new 
crop of 498,342,000 bu. The situation 
has been described as being of crisis 
proportions and traders consider that 
the government will have to review 
its selling policies if supplies are to 
move into world markets. Already 
prices of milling grades have been 
lowered and No. 1 Northern is quoted 
at $1.70@1.71 bu. basis Fort William- 
Port Arthur. 

Further price reductions, affecting 
lower grades, were made Oct. 14 
The Canadian Wheat Board lowered 
the selling price of No. 5 wheat as 
well as the lower and off-grades. The 
reductions ranged from 1%¢ to 2%¢ 
bu. Apparently, this action was taken 
to move the lower grades of wheat 
out of elevators to allow space for 
increased deliveries from this year’s 
high grade crop. 

At the same time the board intro- 
duced new delivery quotas at 27 of 
the 2,074 delivery points in Western 
Canada. These were the first changes 
announced since the initial delivery 
quotas were made known at the start 
of the current crop year. 
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ELEVATOR READY 

SYRACUSE, KANSAS — The new 
250,000-bu. elevator of the Jackson 
Grain Co. here has started taking 
in grain. The new addition gives the 
firm a total capacity here of 510,000 
bu. It replaces the elevator that burst 
from an unknown cause on the first 
loading last year. 








AOM SPEAKERS—Shown here are three of the speakers at the recent fall 


meeting of the Wolverine District of the Association of Operative Millers in 


Hillsdale, Mich. In the first phote, Harold F. Stock, president, F. W. Stock & 


Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, is shown as he welcomed the millers to Hillsdale. T. H. 
McCormack (second picture), Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, presented 
a color slide lecture on insects and foreign materials found in wheat, flour 
and other products. Howard 8S. Holmes (third photo), Chelsea (Mich.) Milling 


Co., reported on activities of the Michigan Wheat Improvement Assn. 


MILLER 





USDA CORRECTION 


WASHINGTON — The transposi- 
tion of two column headings in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
lease on grain price support through 
Sept. 15 resulted in an error in the 
story on page 10 of the Oct. 11 
Northwestern Miller. The quantity of 
wheat under loan in farm storage 
should have read 31,540,153 bu. and 
the quantity in warehouse storage 
should have been 92,003,328 bu., in- 
stead of vice versa as it appeared 
in the story. 





Canadian Farmers 
Will Be Financed 


By Government 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment will shortly announce a 
program of financial assistance to 
farmers in Western Canada who still 
hold most or all of their 1955 crop 
on farms because of elevator conges- 
tion. 

The relief may come in the form 
of loans on stored grain with the 
government guaranteeing the banks 
against loss. It is expected that the 
loan will be restricted to a percent- 
age of the initial payment and re- 
payable as and when deliveries are 
made to country elevators. Whether 
the loans will apply only to wheat, 
or include both oats and barley, ap- 
pears to be a matter of speculation. 
The government has not yet made 
this clear. There appears to be little 
likelihood of the government paying 
storage on farm stored grain. 

A western delegation meeting with 
Louis St. Laurent, prime minister, 
and four of his cabinet ministers in 
Ottawa on Oct. 11, sought immediate 
implementation of a plan to aid 
prairie farmers who are facing a 
shortage of needed cash because of 
the slow movement of grain. The 
delegation endorsed the principle of 
advances on farm stored grain. The 
group also sought a national market- 
ing conference to probe into the long- 
range basic problems which face agri- 
culture in Western Canada. 
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“Discolored” Sorghum 
Eligible for Support 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 1955 price-support provisions 
have been broadened to include “dis- 
colored” grain sorghums at a dis- 
count from regular price-support 
rates of 7¢ cwt. 

Discolored grain sorghum must 
meet all other price-support require- 
ments to be eligible, such as grading 
No. 4 or better and containing not 
more than 13% moisture. 

This action has been taken to pro- 
vide adequate price support to farm- 
ers in grain sorghum producing areas 
where excessive moisture during the 
maturing season this year, particu- 
larly in the Southwest, has resulted 
in a larger than normal proportion of 
discolored kernels. 
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KANSAS EXPANSION 

HICKOK, KANSAS Sullivan, 
Inc., is building a new 240,000-bu. 
grain elevator here, giving the grain 
firm a total capacity of 1,600,000 bu. 
in Grant County. Sullivan, Inc., re- 
cently completed a 200,000-bushel 
elevator at Milepost, in the western 
part of the county. 
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Flour Aids U.S. 
IWA Business 


WASHINGTON—The repeated as- 
sertions of Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 


Federation, before congressional in- 
quiry groups that U.S. flour is the 
solid foundation of U.S. wheat ex- 
port business year in and year out 
are confirmed by the present sales 
situation under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

At Oct. 11, 1955 total sales in the 
current crop year were reported at 
19 million bushels. Of this total, ap- 
proximately 6.7 million bushels have 
been in the form of flour in wheat 
equivalent. 

Nothing like the controversy that 
rages over the quality of wheat ex- 
ported by the U.S. appears likely to 
arise in connection with flour quality 
as exports hold to the levels of pre- 
vious years. Observers attribute this 
to the integrity of the U.S. millers 
and to the high reputation their 
branded flours bear in overseas mar- 
kets. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that during the period 
Oct. 5-11 inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 2,142.- 
000 bu. of wheat, including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent, under IWA against 1955- 
56 quotas. 


The sales for the week included 
1,019,000 bu. of wheat as flour, 
equivalent to 437,339 cwt. of flour, 


and 1,123,000 bu. of wheat. The im- 
porting countries principally involved 
were Germany and the Netherlands 
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Montana Company 
Reelects Paul Trigg 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Paul R. 
Trigg was reelected president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
at the 45th annual meeting of share- 
holders recently. 

Other officers of the company are: 
E. F. Galt, chairman of the board; 
C. G. McClave, assistant to the pres- 
ident; J. C. Berky, vice president and 
treasurer; R. J. Anderson, secretary, 
and Harry Wallace, assistant secre- 
tary. 

All members of the board of di- 
rectors were reelected. They include 
R. J. Anderson, E. F. Galt, H. M. 
Hamilton, N. B. Holter, N. J. Holter, 
Charles Vandenhook, C. G. McClave, 
W. N. Smith, J. D. Stephenson, A. F. 
Strobeln and Paul R. Trigg. 
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Toledo Grain Receipts 
Drop in September 


TOLEDO, OHIO Grain receipts 
in the Toledo market in September 
totaled 6,586,455 bu. and shipments 
amounted to 5,436,181 bu., both de- 
clines from the previous month, but 
up substantially over September, 
1954, the Toledo Board of Trade re- 
ported. 

September’s receipts compared with 
11,233,265 bu. in August, and 3,672,488 
bu. in September last year. Shipments 
in September with 6,114,612 bu. in the 
previous month and 1,723,621 bu. in 
September, 1954. 

September receipts included 3,000,- 
244 bu. corn, 1,657,728 bu. soybeans, 
1,236,382 bu. wheat (215,929 by lake) 
and 682,436 bu. oats. 

In the corresponding period last 
year, corn receipts totaled 1,602,797 
bu.; wheat, 1,447,182 bu.; oats, 415,- 
404 bu., and soybeans, 167,676 bu. 
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USDA Wheat Expert Sketches 


Changes in Production Picture 


PULLMAN, WASH. Rapid 
changes in agricultural production, 
largely due to improved scientific 
techniques, were described recently 
at Washington State College by one 
of the top quality wheat experts in 
the U.S. 

Dr. L. P. Reitz, Beltsville, Md., 
principal agronomist in charge of 
wheat investigations for the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said at a 
meeting of wheat quality experts 
from throughout the U.S., that the 
wheat production picture has changed 
almost completely since 1936. 

Eighty per cent of the nation’s 
wheat acreage last year was sown 
to varieties unknown in 1936, he said. 
Of the total of 204 commercial vari- 
eties of wheat grown in 1954, 43 were 
introduced in the past five years. 
Dr. Reitz credited much of this 
changed picture to the nation’s plant 
breeders abetted by the scientists in 
the USDA’s regional wheat quality 
testing laboratories and cooperating 
state labs. 

These laboratories, he said, have 
doubled the efficiency of our plant 
breeders. Since the first regional 
laboratories were _ established in 
Wooster, Ohio, and Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, in the mid-thirties, the lab re- 
searchers have screened from 10,000 
to 15,000 potential new wheats. The 
regional laboratory at WSC, set up 
in 1946 and headed by Dr. Mark 
Barmore, now runs preliminary mill- 
ing and baking trials on some 4,000 
wheat selections and complete evalu- 
ations of 500 selections yearly. 

Dr. Reitz pointed to WSC’s new 
micro or “thimble” mill as one of 
the new technological developments 
that has speeded up research. The 
mill, developed by E. F. Seeborg of 
the Pullman wheat quality laboratory 
and N. H. Shoup of the Institute of 
Technology, makes it possible to test 
as many as 2,100 wheat samples in 
six days 

Emphasizing that ‘“tomorrow’s 
problems of agriculture are ours to- 
day,” Dr. Reitz said the scientists’ 
efforts to develop new durum wheats 
to resist the destructive 15-B strain 
of stem rust are a case in point. 

First appreciab'e impact of 15-B 
in the durum area occurred in 1950 
although the strain has been known 
to researchers since 1938. This year 
four resistant durum wheat selections 
are being increased for seed in the 
durum area of the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota and enough seed will be avail- 
able to plant the entire area in 1957, 


Dr. Reitz said. He stressed the fact 
that the new wheats are adapted 
to growing conditions in the tradi- 
tional durum areas and probably 
would not be useful elsewhere. 

Dr. Reitz said plant explorers are 
going to the ends of the earth, liter- 
ally, to find the necessary disease 
and insect resistance, drouth toler- 


ance and winter hardiness needed 
for the wheats in the various wheat 
areas of the U.S. 

A germ-plasm bank of 13,000 dif- 
ferent wheat accessories collected 
from all parts of the world is main- 
tained at Beltsville for the nation’s 
wheat breeders, he said. 

In discussing the importance of 
quatity-testing to the wheat breeding 
program, Dr. Reitz said excellent 
milling and baking qualities are every 
bit as important as high yields and 
other agronomic factors. 

“Unless wheat can be used for 
bread or other bakery products, its 


only other large use would be for 
livestock feed. This means wheat 
would have to compete in price with 
other feed grains. If wheat dropped 
only %4¢ lb., this would mean a 30¢ 
bu. drop in price or a $300 million 
loss in wheat income yearly,” he 
added. 

Of the 80% of the acreage plant- 
ed to new varieties since 1936, only 
5% of the land was planted to vari- 
eties that had undesirable milling and 
baking qualities. Half of the 24 varie- 
ties included in the inferior 5% were 
developed and released without the 
milling and baking tests now required 
by all land-grant college and USDA 
breeders, he said. 
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General Mills Plans 


Bulk Demonstration 


KANSAS CITY—A “live” show of 
the latest equipment for bulk flour 
handling has been scheduled by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., at its Kansas City 
mill Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 


All bakers and millers have been 
invited to see the equipment in actual 
commercial usage. The adaptability 
of each unit to a variety of applica- 
tions will be explored. 


Among the equipment in operation 
will be an Airslide car by the General 
American Transportation Co., the 
Truck-a-Bin developed by General 
Mills and the Fruehauf Trailer Co., a 
Fuller Co. transfer unit, a fluidizer by 
the Superior Separator Co., and bins 
and tilting devices of the Tote Sys- 
tem, Inc. 
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Women’s Views to 
Be Featured at 
Flour Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN. “Selling 
the Housewife on Home Baking of 
Flour” will be the theme for the 
afternoon session of the Nov. 4 meet- 
ing of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., which will be held in the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, here. 


The theme will be carried through 
by women from various walks of life 
participating in a panel discussion. 

Alice J. Bounds, director of edu- 
cational service for the institute, will 
introduce the subject by relating 
some of her experiences in telling 
the self-rising flour story to the 
teachers and students in the schools 
and colleges in the 12-state area 
served by the institute, and will mod- 
erate the panel. 

Iris Davenport, editor, women’s de- 
partment, Farm and Ranch, Nash- 
vil’e, will present a woman editor’s 
viewpoint. The Farm and Ranch is 
considered to be one of the out- 
standing farm journals in the South. 

A homemaker’s viewpoint will be 
presented by Mrs. Tanny W. Wilson, 
III, Nashville, who, in addition to be- 
ing a homemaker, has done research 
in women’s preference of foods. 

Janet L. Cameron, food and nu- 
trition specialist, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute Agricultural Extension 
Service, Blacksburg, Va., will give 
the food specialist’s viewpoint to 
round out the program. 

The rest of the program was an- 
nounced on page 12 in the Oct. 4 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Kansas Firm Plans 


1,050,000-Bu. Addition 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Paul R. 
Bailey, vice president and general 
manager of the Topeka Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced the com- 
pany will build a 1,050,000-bu. addi- 
tion to its grain elevator. 

Construction of the $350,000 addi- 
tion will start about Nov. 1. 

The new structure will boost the 
company’s grain storage capacity to 
2,070,000 bu. at this elevator. The 
company has an additional 600,000- 
bu. storage capacity at its feed mill. 

Mr. Bailey said the company will 
install an aeration system built into 
the tanks. He said this is a relatively 
new method for maintaining the con- 
dition of storage grain by pulling air 
from the top down through the grain 
and exhausting it outside. 

“This can only be done,” Mr. Bailey 
said, “when outside temperature and 
humidity are such so as to lower the 
temperature and the moisture con- 
tent of the grain.” 
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$4 Million Aid Plan 
For Ecuador Includes 


550,000 Bu. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The USS. is to 
sell agricultural commodities valued 
at $4 million to Ecuador, receiving 
payment in Ecuadoran currency. The 
U.S. will pay the transportation costs. 

Included in the deal are 550,000 bu. 
wheat, valued at $1.1 million; 5,000 
bales of cotton, valued at $1 million 
together with tobacco, cottonseed oil 
and soybean oil, Sales under the pro- 
gram will be made by private US. 
traders. 

USDA has announced an extension 
of the delivery period under the au- 
thorization issued to Colombia to fi- 
nance the purchase of wheat or wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers under Public 
Law 480. 

The final date of the delivery pe- 
riod has been extended from Oct. 15 
to Oct. 31. 
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N. W. Feed Group to 
Hear Bu.-vs.-Cwt. Talk 


MINNEAPOLIS — The bushel-vs.- 
hundredweight system of grain trad- 
ing will be the topic for discussion at 
a regular dinner meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Oct. 24 at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is spearheading a drive to 
change the trading basis to the cwt., 
and Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the AFMA 
purchasing agents committee, will 
speak at the Northwest meeting on 
“The Tired Old Bushel.” A question 
and answer period will be part of the 
program. The social hour will start 
at 5:30 p.m., with dinner at 7 p.m. 
and the program to follow. 
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$10,000 Idaho Fire 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—Machinery 
friction was blamed for a $10,000 fire 
inside an elevator of the Pocatello 
Flour Mill recently. 

Grain storage bins, separated from 
flames by only a concrete wall, were 
not burned. Only a small portion of 
the grain stored in the elevator was 
damaged, said Fred A. Burton, mill 
manager. Elevator equipment was 

















badly burned and accounted for most 
of the damage. 
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U.S. Expands 


Emergency 


Feed Relief 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced a further expansion of the 
drouth feed program. Twenty-four 
Kansas counties were designated as 
areas where farmers may buy sur- 
plus grains and emergency mixed 
feeds at reduced prices. 

Also, USDA designated eight hurri- 
cane-hit North Carolina counties as 
disaster areas in which eligible farm- 
ers may get feed aid. 

Previously USDA designated a 
south Texas area for a renewal of 
the 1955 drouth feed program, and 
last week a limited section of Nevada 
was reinstated in the drouth disaster 
category. 

Counties Listed 

The Kansas counties which are 
now in the drouth program are: Chey- 
enne, Clay, Cloud, Dickinson, Ells- 
worth, Greeley, Harvey, Jewell, Lin- 
coln, Logan, Marion McPherson, 
Mitchell, Ottawa, Rawlins, Reno, Re- 
public, Rice, Saline, Scott, Sherman, 
Tomas, Wallace, Wichita. 

The counties included in the disas- 
ter area in North Carolina are: Beau- 
fort, Carteret, Craven, Dare, Pamli- 
co, Tyrell, Washington and Hyde. 

USDA said surveys showed that 
the three hurricanes which struck 
the North Carolina area did great 
damage to pastures and forage, es- 
pecially as a result of salt spray or 
standing salt water. 

The North Carolina program is the 
same as that provided in areas des- 
ignated as drouth disaster areas. In 
addition, hogs are made eligible for 
grains and feeds on the same basis 
as other livestock in the drouth areas. 

USDA officials said one North 
Carolina county was completely 
flooded with sea water and sea sprays 
from the storm also damaged adja- 
cent counties, making the forage and 
local corn supplies unsuitable for 
feeding. 

The new feed program in these va- 
rious areas is basically the same as 
the one which ended June 30, al- 
though there have been some 
changes. Among other things, the 
new program requires that dealers 
and manufacturers selling to farmers 
and ranchers in the disaster areas 
must sign a feed dealer’s agreement 
with CCC which contains certain reg- 
ulations. 

In commenting on the extension of 
the drouth program in Nevaija and 
Kansas, USDA policy officials called 
attention to the recent crop report 
showing poor pasture conditions in 
such states as Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming. Those areas are 
said to be marked for possible exten- 
sion of the drouth feed program. 
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Nebraska Consolidated 
To Build Elevator 


FREMONT, NEB. —A new $500,- 
000, million-bushel grain elevator will 
be constructed here by the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. 


The new storage bins will adjoin 
the firm’s present facilities in Fre- 
mont. March 1 has been set for com- 
pletion of the project which will be 
constructed by the Ryan Construction 
Co., Omaha. Hugh Dinsmore is man- 
ager of the Fremont plant. 











A. H. Bailey 


A. H. Bailey, Retired 
Northwestern Miller 


Toronto Manager, Dies 


TORONTO — Alfred H. Bailey, 
former Canadian manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co., died Oct. 15. 
He was 84. In failing health for a 
number of years, he was moved re- 
cently to a hospital near Toronto. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Orillia, Ont. 
His family moved to Winnipeg in 
1881 and after concluding his educa- 
tion he became an apprentice printer, 
joining the International Typographi- 
cal Union upon completion of his 
training. He traveled widely in West- 
ern Canada during the period of its 
early settlement and his interest in 
this phase of Canadian development 
led him into news reporting. His first 
full time assignment was as ‘a mem- 
ber. of the editorial staff of the 
Commercial, a Winnipeg weekly pop- 
ular with business men at that time. 
Subsequently, he joined the agricul- 
tural department of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, specializing in grain trade 
matters, His duties brought him into 
contact with members of the flour 
trade and this resulted in his appoint- 
ment as Winnipeg correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller. 

In 1907 Mr. Bailey was named 
manager of The Northwestern Miller’s 
branch office in Toronto which had 
been founded three years earlier. 
From that time until his retirement 
in 1950 he devoted his energies to 
the service of the Miller family of 
business publications, now comprising 
The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs, 
The American Baker, Milling Produc- 
tion and Croplife. 

Writing in the 50th anniversary 
number of The Northwestern Miller 
in 1923, the late William C. Edgar, 
then editor of the paper, said that it 
was due to the conscientious work of 
Mr. Bailey and the very adequate 
service he had rendered that the 
Canadian milling industry had be- 
come as much a part of The North- 
western Miller’s constituency as the 
milling industry of the U.S. Mr. 
Edgar declared: “So far as The 
Northwestern Miller and the Ca- 
nadian millers are concerned, there is 
no boundary line.” 

Mr. Bailey served as a member of 
the board of directors of the Miller 
Publishing Co. for 17 years. He had 
many friends among the Canadian 
millers and they respected him for 
his judgment and his integrity. Often 
he was called upon to settie trade 
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disputes and his advice was sought 
by the leaders of the industry. Addi- 
tionally, he had a wide acquaintance- 
ship among flour importers through- 
out the world and until a short time 
before his death maintained a corre- 
spondence with several. In 1936 he 
visited Europe to report at first hand 
developments in the flour trade. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Bailey 
hoped to fulfill an ambition to write 
the history of the Canadian milling 
industry in answer to the requests of 
his trade friends. However, failing 
health prevented him from accom- 
plishing this objective. 

Mr. Bailey is survived by his widow. 
His two children predeceased him. 
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Doughnut Corp. Buys 
Chapman & Smith, 


Bakery Supplier 


NEW YORK—David M. Levitt, 
president of the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, has announced a 
major step in a program of diversifi- 
cation and expansion by acquiring a 
controlling interest in the Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, Il., manufac- 
turer of food products for bakers 
since 1878. 

Chapman & Smith will continue to 
have its headquarters and manufac- 
turing activities in its plant at Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. There will be no 
changes in its method of operation or 
personnel. Paul Chapman, son of the 
founder, who has been chairman of 
the board, will continue to be identi- 
fied with the enterprise as board 
chairman and director. Other direc- 
tors are David M. Levitt, Earl Morse, 
D. Herbert Beskind and John A 
Kluetsch. 

John A. Kluetsch, who has been 
associated with Chapman & Smith 
since 1935 and has served as its 
president, remains in that capacity 
and will be the chief executive officer 
of the company. Other executives are: 
Walter H. Rose, vice president in 
charge of sales; Walter J. Wirth, vice 
president in charge of production, and 
Carl B. Myers, Jr., treasurer. Wolf- 
gang Tiktin is the corporate secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Levitt termed the acquisition a 
“logical expansion” of DCA services 
to the baking industry, affording the 
larger firm additional products and 
an opportunity to make its facilities 
available to the smaller baking com- 
panies. 
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Flour Mill Accountants 
Plan Oct. 21 Meeting 


OMAHA, NEB.—A four-point pro- 
gram of pertinent topics has been 
planned for the Oct. 21 meeting of 
the Flour Mill & Grain Accountants 
Assn. which will take place at the 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha. 

Program chairman Harry W 
Campbell of the Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, reports that L. G. 
May, manager of the Omaha office of 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell & Co., will 
speak about grain accounting for 
terminal elvators from the general 
internal audit viewpoint. 

Bulk flour handling accounting will 
be the topic of a qualified speaker, 
yet to be chosen, to be followed by 
a panel-type discussion by association 
members. A representative of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. will point out 
safeguards that may be used against 
employee dishonesty in _ business. 
Robert L. Page, public relations offi- 
cer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
will explain how public relations be- 
gin within the company. 








APPLE PIE TIME—Apple pie time 
is indicated in the above suggested 
window display which the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 


Inc. will distribute to the nation’s 
bakers for National Apple Week, Oct. 
27-Nov. 5. Fleischmann believes the 
simple mass display of apple pies and 
easily-made prop of real apples wired 
to apple branches should be an effec- 
tive point-of-salesman for America’s 
most popular dessert. Fleischmann 
representatives will also distribute 
the eye-catching window display 
streamers being produced by Na- 
tional Apple Week Associations, Inc. 


Corn Millers Plan 
Nov. 16 Meeting 


CHICAGO—What the corn milling 
industry is doing and what's ahead 
for corn millers will be topics dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
scheduled for Nov. 16 at the Sheraton 
Hotel here. 

Dean McNeal, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Marvin L. 
McLain, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will head 
the program speakers. 

Prior to the annual meeting, the 
federation directors will meet Nov. 
15 as will a committee on corn meal 
and self-rising corn meal. 

The meeting was announced by 
Harry Hunter, executive secretary of 
the federation, Chicago. 
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St. Regis Names 
New Mill Manager 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has named Stephen P. Kaptain, for- 
merly director of wood research and 
development for southern woodlands, 
resident manager of the kraft pulp, 
paper and board mill at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Mr. Kaptain, who joined St. Regis 
in 1952 as conservation engineer, is 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan from which he received his B.A. 
degree in 1948. 

John A. McDermott, who has been 
mill manager at Jacksonville, will de- 
vote full time to his duties as super- 
visor of all of the company’s paper 
mills. 
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Du Pont Increases 


Cellophane Prices 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) has 
announced an increase of 5 to 6% in 
the price of cellophane and Cel-O- 
Seal cellulose bands. Company offi- 
cials said that higher manufacturing 
costs made the increase necessary. 
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FTC Prohibits 
Alleged Practices 
Of Food Brokers 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission last week ap- 
proved a consent order prohibiting 
the National Food Brokers Assn. and 
its members from continuing alleged 
practices designed to eliminate com- 
petition in their industry. 

Prohibited are various means used 
to assure that food brokers will not 
compete among themselves in solicit- 
ing the business of food processors 
already represented by another 
broker. 

The action represents the commis- 
sion’s adoption of an initial decision 
by a hearing examiner approving an 
order agreed to by counsel for the 
association and by counsel support- 
ing the complaint. 

The order prohibits NFBA mem- 
bers from: refusing to solicit sellers 
already represented by another brok- 
er; compelling, inducing or coercing 
others to do the same; disciplining, 
reprimanding, suspending or expelling 
members who solicit these sellers; 
refusing NFBA membership to an 
applicant who has solicited these seli- 
ers; engaging in any activity designed 
to effect these prohibited practices; 
and effecting these practices through- 
out the NFBA. 

Commenting on the case, Watson 
Rogers, NFBA president, said FTC 
had no objection to the association 
code of ethics condemnation of “un- 
fair methods or tactics” in soliciting 
accounts already represented. The 
charge, he said, was that in actual 
practice some NFBA members con- 
demned all solicitation of one an- 
other’s accounts. 

The agreement, he noted, stipu- 
lates that the action does not con- 
stitute an admission of violation of 
the law as alleged. 

“Our acceptance of the order, how- 
ever,” Mr. Rogers said, “will avoid 
prolonged, fruitless and costly liti- 
gation, impairment of NFBA’s im- 
portant services and possible public 
disclosure of confidential correspond- 
ence on membership.” 

“As we see it,” he said, “the order 
merely requires us to do what we 
have been trying to do anyway... . 
We believe that we have been op- 
erating exactly as the order says 
we should operate. 

“We are sure that the entire food 
industry will agree that the com- 
plaint was one of doubtful validity 
and questionable economic conse- 
quence. The industry knows that 
food brokers hold accounts only by 
virtue of the service they render 
their principals.” 
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Buffalo Elevators 


Jammed with Grain 


BUFFALO—Commercial grain ele- 
vators here last week were jammed 
with 29,385,640 bu. of grain, close to 
their capacity, according to the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange. 

Grain men attributed the pile-up 
of grain to a shortage of railroad 
boxcars to load grain for outbound 
shipments. The Corn Exchange re- 
port showed that in the week ended 
Oct. 10, railroads took 1,183,081 bu. 
of export grain out of Buffalo—about 
650 carloads. But grain men said 
nearly all elevator operators are in 
need of more freight-cars than they 
are getting. 
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Ellis D. English Carl C. Farrington 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


James C. Konen Ss. O. Sorensen 


Pair Elected to ADM Executive Unit; 


Five Executive Promotions Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ellis D. English 
and Carl C. Farrington have been 
elected to the executive committee 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., it 
was announced this week by Thomas 
L. Daniels, president. Both are vice 
presidents of the company. 

Several other appointments were 
also announced. 

Mr. English is vice president in 
charge of the firm’s Commander- 
Larabee milling division and the 
Archer formula feed division. He has 
been associated with Commander- 
Larabee since 1931. In 1950 he was 
elected a vice president and director 
of ADM. He has directed the com- 
pany’s formula feed operations since 
1953. 

Mr. Farrington has managed the 
grain operations of ADM since 1948 
when he resigned as vice president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. He 
was elected a vice president of ADM 
that year and to the board of direc- 
tors the following year. 

Also announced was the election of 
James C. Konen as a vice president, 
Earl E. Branson, Ralph Bruce and 
Frank J. Seidl, Jr., as assistant vice 
presidents, and the appointment of 
Burton W. Schroeder to the newly 
created position of assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Konen, formerly assistant vice 
president and director of research, 
succeeds S. O. Sorensen, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research who has 
retired, due to poor health. He will 
be in charge of the firm’s diversified 
research activities which include 
work on oils, resins, chemicals, foun- 
dry products, flour, feed ingredients 
and feeds. 

Mr. Konen joined ADM in 1935. He 


was placed in charge of a research 
development group in 1942, was 
named director of industrial research 
the following year, and was elected 
assistant vice president in 1952. 

Earl E. Branson, who was elected 
an assistant vice president, has been 
in charge of feed operations since 
January, 1953. He joined ADM’s Com- 
mander-Larabee division in 1928 and 
was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s feed operations in 1946. Mr. 
Branson was elected a vice president 
of Commander-Larabee in 1951. The 
company’s feed operations, which ex- 
tend over 18 midwestern states, have 
been consolidated under his direction. 

Ralph Bruce, elected an assistant 
vice president, has been associated 
with ADM since 1937 when he started 
work in the grain division. His pro- 
motion places him in charge of the 
ADM flax department. 

Frank J. Seidl, Jr., who was elected 
assistant vice president, joined ADM 
in 1940 as an assistant grain buyer 
in the barley department. Following 
this he was named manager of the 
ADM race horse oats department, 
and became assistant manager of the 
barley department. 

Burton W. Schroeder, who was 
named assistant to the president, a 
newly created position, was elected 
an assistant vice president last Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Schroeder, 38, manager 
of the ADM industrial cereals divi- 
sion, is also in charge of the sale of 
ADM vegetable fatty acids. He joined 
the company in 1939 following his 
graduation from the University of 
Michigan. 

S. O. Sorensen, who retired as vice 
president in charge of research, will 
continue with the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. Soon after he joined 





USDA Buys Corn Meal for Relief 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture pur- 
chased 3,817,300 lb. of corn meal 
from 15 companies for distribution 
largely in coal mining sections of 
the U.S. to relieve acute distress in 
these critical unemployment areas. 

Here is the list of quantities pur- 
chased, prices and f.o.b. shipping 
points, in that order: 


Humphreys Mills 
250,000 Ib. white 
Allen Smith & ‘¢ 
Ib. white, $4.69 cwt 
ty Milling Co 
yellow, $4.26 cwt 
Co Danville, Ill 


Inc., 
$4.10 ecwt., 


Memphis, Tenn., 
Memphis; J 
Knoxville, Tenn 10,000 
Knoxville; Scott Coun- 
Sikeston, Mo., 120,000 Ib. 
Sikeston; Lauhoff Grain 
240,000 Ib. yellow, $4.73 
ewt., Crete, Neb Sunshine Mills, Red Bay, 
Ala., 40,000 Ib. white, $4.30 cwt., Red Bay; 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 320,000 Ib. 
white, $4.50 del McAlester, Okla., 
Ib. white, $4.50 del., Oklahoma City; 
Bros. & Co Huntington, W. Va., 
Ib white, $4.17 Huntington Pied- 
mont Mills, In« Lynchburg, Va., 80,000 Ib. 
white $4.39 ecwt., Lynchburg; Richland 
Mills, Pulaski, Tenn., 200,000 Ib. white, 
$3.70 or $3.90 del Pulaski; Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, 120,000 Ib. yellow, 
$4.28 cwt Denton: Eelbeck Milling Co., 
Columbus ra 100,000 lb. white, $4 cwt., 
Columbus; J F Milling 
Little Rock, k., 520,000 Ib. white, 
ewt., Little ck; Staley Milling Co 


240,000 

Gwinn 
380.000 
cwt., 


Weinmann 


sas City, 120,000 Ib. ycllow, $4.60 ewt., North 
Kansas City; Page Milling “o., Luray, Va., 
40,000 Ib. yellow, $4.90 ewt., Luray; Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, 80,000 Ib. yellow, $4.35 
ewt., Cedar Rapids, lowa, 240,000 Ib. yellow, 
$4.23 cwt., St. Joseph, Mo., 677,300 Ib. yel- 
low, $4.77 cwt., Akron, Ohio. 
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Baltimore Bakers to 


Observe Anniversary 


BALTIMORE—The Retail Bakers 
Assn., Inc., of Baltimore will hold its 
25th anniversary banquet and dance 
on Oct. 24 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel here. 

Subscription is $20 per couple. Eric 
J. Klotz, treasurer, requests reserva- 
tions be made by Oct. 19. Checks 
should be made payable to Mr. Klotz 
and mailed to him at 1304 Homestead 
St., Baltimore 18. 

Cocktails will be served prior to 
the banquet, which will get underway 
at 7 p.m. Music will be by Carl 
Hamilton and his orchestra. Dress is 
optional and there will be favors for 
the ladies. 


Earl E. Branson Ralph Bruce 
ADM in 1923 he organized its first 
laboratory at Buffalo, N.Y. Four 
years later he moved to Minneapolis 
to coordinate the company’s research 
arid control laboratories. Mr. Soren- 
sen was elected vice president in 
charge of research in 1947 and to 
the board of directors in 1951. 

At the firm’s annual meeting of 
stockholders which was held Oct. 11, 
86.73 of the 1,646,959 shares of stock 
outstanding were represented in per- 
son or by proxy, an all-time high. 
An amendment to the company’s 
certificate of incorporation was ap- 
proved by stockholders. This broad- 
ens the business scope of the cor- 
poration making it possible for ADM 


Burton W. Schroeder Frank J. Seidl, Jr. 
to diversify into practically any in- 
dustry. 

An amendment to the company's 
by-laws was also approved. This en- 
ables ADM to compensate outside 
directors for time spent on the com- 
pany’s affairs. 
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ADM Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50¢ 
per share on common stock payable 
Dec. 1, 1955, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 16, 1955. This is ADM’s 97th 
consecutive quarterly dividend and its 
117th cash dividend. 








Domestic Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 12 are as follows: 13,400 bu. 
wheat, 1,122,171 bu. corn, 2,500 bu. 
oats and 1,494 bu. soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 12 are as follows: 8,151 
bu. wheat, 124,273 bu. corn, 1,113 bu. 
barley, 1,020 bu. soybeans and 9,545 
ewt. grain sorghum. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 13 are as follows: 25,157 
bu. wheat, 882,521 bu. corn, 147,389 
bu. barley, 43,171 bu. oats, 37,400 bu. 
rye, 5,409 bu. flax, 62,821 bu. soy- 
beans and 1,344 cwt. milo. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS — Cumulative dornestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 14 are as follows: 21,588 bu. 
wheat, 98,488 bu. grain sorghum, 
1,980 bu. corn, 36 bu. soybeans, 21 bu. 
oats and 899 tons broken rice. In 
addition, 37,323 cwt. rough rice were 
sold to seven millers for milling. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 12 are as follows: 11,343 bu. 
wheat, 12,115 bu. barley and 1,550 
bu. rye. 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 12 are as follows: 162,925 bu. 
wheat and 210,000 bu. oats. 


¥ sy 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Oct. 12 are as follows: 50,000 bu. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and 


Oilseed Transactions 





wheat, and 54,923 bu. wheai for use 
in the non-IWA export program. 
y ¥v 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Oct. 14 
are as follows: 227,734 bu. wheat, 
2,084,123 bu. grain sorghum, 120,000 
bu. barley, 43,472 bu. corn and 348 
tons broken rice. Grain sorghum was 
sold in large lots at prices ranging 
from $1.83% to $1.89% cwt. 


¥ FY 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 12 are as follows: 623,806 bu. 
wheat and 105,000 bu. oats. Included 
among the Jarger sales was one for 
112,000 bu. dark hard winter wheat 
at $1.55% bu., basis f.o.b. ship, North- 
west Coast. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 13 are as follows: 16,490 
bu. wheat. 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Bids will be opened Oct. 
19 on 398 tons broken rice to be sold 
for domestic use as feed or for ex- 
port. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 8, 
1955, and Oct. 9, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
-——in bond— 
Oct. Oct. 


-~-American 
Oct. Oct 
8 9, 1, 2, 
1954 1955 1954 
420,516 130 542 
19,162 
26,637 
at 9,021 12,317 ° 
. 27,859 24,266 150 . 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 1, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted): corn, 
314 (301) bu 


1955 


. 32,623 228 
. 36,439 14,518 
Rye . 61 
Barley 
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Flour Business Remains on 


Light Side; Output Good 


Flour demand was drab for the 
most part last week as market de- 
velopments failed to produce any 
substantial fresh interest in addi- 
tional bookings. Sales were confined 
to fill-in requirements in generally 
small quantities. 


Early this week a spurt in hard 
winter wheat flour developed as two 
chain bakers entered the market. 
The total was not great, but the 
buying was the first round lot trade 
in some time. 

Further conversion of hard winter 
wheat flour contracts to springs 
helped boost the average sales total 
for spring wheat mills from 53% the 
previous week to 69% last week. 
Clear flour business made up a good 
share of the total, too. 

In the Southwest, sales averaged 
only 19% of capacity, compared with 
15% the previous week. Buyers are 
well booked ahead, and prices are 
said to be 10@15¢ sack above the 
levels at which new business is likely 
to develop in any quantity. 

In the central states sales were 
estimated at about 30% of capacity. 
Special promotions on large-sized 
sacks of family flour are expected to 
step up shipments considerably, and 
some central area observers believe 
that by mid-November as much 
family flour will have been moved as 
was ordered out up to January last 
season. 

Canadian mills were asked by the 
government to submit bids on flour 
to be purchased as part of the Co- 
lombo plan for commonwealth aid, 
with acceptances due Oct. 24. On the 
West Coast the Philippines were ex- 
pected to be in the market for larger 
amounts of flour during the rest of 
October. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
108% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 107% the previous week 
and 102% a year ago. Production was 
stepped up in the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, and moderate reductions in 
output were recorded in other mill- 
ing centers. (See table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour aver- 
aged 69% of capacity for spring 
wheat mills last week, compared with 
53% the previous week and 48% a 
year ago. 

Prices drifted lower during the 
week, and there was a fair amount 
of seattered fill-in business in pat- 
ents, plus good demand for clear 
flour. Some mills reported that the 
bulk of their trade was in clears. 

Contributing to the total, also, 
were more conversions of hard win- 
ter wheat flour contracts to springs. 
These swaps have been made from 
time to time by bakers as the rela- 
tionship between current prices of 
the two types of flour appeared fav- 
orable to holders of hard winter 
wheat flour contracts. 

With production going along at a 
good clip recently, order backlogs 
have been trimmed, and the prospect 
for additional new sales appears more 
promising, some mill spokesmen say. 
An upturn in prices probably would 
induce some increase in orders. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with prices unchanged on nationally- 
advertised brands. 

Prices of bakery grades of flour 
were off 5@10¢ sack in the week end- 
ing Oct. 14, 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 109% last week, compared 


with 113% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 114% 
of capacity, compared with 115% the 
preceding week and 98% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 107% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 131% the previous 
week and 108% in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Quotations Oct. 14, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.01@6.13, 
short patent $6.11@6.23, high gluten 
$6.56@6.68, first clear $5.76@6.18, 
whole wheat $5.91@6.18, family $6.60 


@7.50. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: The current big back- 
log of unfilled orders and lack of any 
market incentive continues to stymie 
new flour business in the Southwest. 
Sales last week averaged 19% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 15% in the 
preceding week and 42% a year ago. 
About one fourth of the sales repre- 
sented government and export orders, 
and domestic business was at a very 
low level. 

As has been the case in recent 
weeks, bakers have shown no interest 
in buying flour. Most of them still 
have considerable flour on the books, 
much of it at prices higher than the 
current cost and some at less than 
present levels. While the trend in 
prices was easier last week it still 
was some 10@15¢ above levels which 
would bring new sales in any volume. 

A spurt of activity in hard winter 
wheat flour sales took place Oct. 17 
when two chain bakers bought mod- 
erate amounts, one covering for 
about 60 days and the other taking 
a smaller amount. While the total 
was not great it represented the first 
round lot bookings for some time. 
Both buyers did not have a large 
unfilled order position and so, unlike 
the rest of the industry, were in 
need of flour. 

Meanwhile, production continued at 
a good pace. In spite of this clears 
were in rather short supply. Low 
clear production in relation to the 
volume of bakery flour being pro- 
duced keeps prices rather steady in 
spite of somewhat sluggish demand. 
Most trades last week were for 
blending purposes. Export interest 
was quiet. 


Quotations Oct. 14, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.25; first clears $4.50@ 
5.05, second clears $4.40@4.45, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were light 
last week and activities were prin- 
cipally confined to filling contracts. 
Prices declined 20¢ on family flour 
and 5¢ on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Oct. 15: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.45@ 
6.85, standard patent $6.15@6.35; 
bakers unenriched short patent $5.95 
@6.15, 95% standard patent $5.85@ 
6.05, straight grade $5.80@6. Truck- 
lots higher on all grades. 

Texas: There was no pick-up in the 
demand for flour last week and total 
sales amounted to about 10 to 15% 
of capacity. Mills continue to run on 
old orders on an average of four days 
a week. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 14: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7.10; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.80@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices wavered 
slightly last week as options were 
off, but this proved to be no incen- 
tive to the trade. Mills of the area 
noted business was light, limited to 
single carlots to that segment of the 
trade operating on hand - to - mouth 
basis. Family flour business was also 
dull. Operations were about four full 
days, with the outlook for this week 
about the same. Prices were 5¢ lower 
last week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Oct. 14: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.25@6.35; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.55@5.60; standard $5.45@ 
5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Sales were again 
light, averaging 15%, compared with 
33% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were fair to good. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 14: Family flour 
$6.34; bakers short patent $5.62; first 
clears $5.10, second clears $4.50. 
Prices were 3@5¢ lower, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were good. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Sales Spotty; Better Demand 
For Macaroni Improves Shipping Orders 


Sales of semolina and durum gran- 
ular blends were reported light and 
spotty last week as shipments to 
manufacturers continued to improve. 

While some manufacturers of mac- 
aroni and noodle products are cov- 
ered on requirements up to the end 
of the year, others are operating on 
a very close-in basis and buying and 
ordering out just ahead of actual 
manufacturing requirements. 

According to eastern trade sources 
demand for macaroni and noodles 
continued brisk, in line with sea- 
sonal expectations. To keep up with 
the additional demand, shipments of 
semolina blends and granular blends 
have improved substantially from the 
levels prevailing earlier this fall. 

Prices for durum wheat were high- 
er at Minneapolis Oct. 17, with the 
top of the range for 61 to 64 Ib. 
durum going to $3.10 bu. and for 
60 Ib. to $3.05 bu. Blends of 50% 


semolina and hard wheat were quot- 
ed at $7.05 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
with straight sernolina 85¢ cwt. high- 
er and granulars 25¢ cwt. lower. 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Oct. 14 were as follows: 


62 to 64 Ib 
60 to 61 Ib. 





2.65@2.82 
> Ib 2.60@2.77 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. S 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
lot. 10414» cess 168,500 183,812 108 
Previous week .. 168,500 *174,357 103 
Year ago ....... 168,500 193,292 114 
Crop year 
production 
Oct. 14, 1955 2,115,022 
Oct, 15, 1954 2,429,744 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Slow to Fair; 
Prices Decline 


Millfeed demand was slow to fair 
in the week ending Oct. 17, with 
lighter formula feed business con- 
tributing to the situation. Good pas- 
tures in many areas also held down 
millfeed requirements, particularly in 
the Southwest, where grass was in 
the best shape since last spring. Pro- 
duction continued big, and prices 
were off $1@2 ton. 

Feed sales generally continued only 
fair in the Southwest again last week. 
Whereas rains and pasture improve- 
ment contributed to the slower trend 
recently, the main factors last week 
seemed to be less favorable feeding 
ratios and cheaper feed grain prices. 

A decline in hog markets has re- 
duced the demand for hog feeds. New 
corn supplies in the country also are 
competing with concentrates and hog 
feed sales have slowed in the last 
three weeks. Poultry feed sales were 
fairly good, and broiler and turkey 
feed demand was barely holding up. 
Considerable cattle feed was being 
shipped on contract, but new business 
was limited. 

A decline in feed grain prices has 
aided in reducing formula feed costs, 
but the average feeder still is resist- 
ing purchases somewhat. The sharp 
protein advance led recently by soy- 
bean oil meal has only been partially 
cancelled out, allowing for only mod- 
erate reductions in formula prices. 
Average decline again last week was 
around $1 ton. Operations held to a 
five-day week with no overtime ex- 
pected based on current shipments. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week was only steady 
to slower, manufacturers reported. It 
appeared that real fall pick-up was 
still to come. 

Various factors contributed to les- 
sened demand or the lack of any no- 
ticeable improvement. Among these 
were the hog and egg price situations. 
Also, pasture was still good in some 
sections, and many farmers were busy 
in the fields with corn and soybeans. 
In addition, a decline in ingredient 
markets contributed to the absence of 
any real incentive to book feeds. 

Dairy feed business was not pick- 
ing up very well, some manufacturers 
indicated. Beef feed bookings have 
been fairly good, but instructions 
lagged. Some feed men also noted 
rather slow hog feed business because 
of low hog prices. 

Egg feed sales were fair to slow, 
reports indicated. Feeding of heavy 
turkeys was about over, though there 
are some later birds this year. 

Formula feed sales continued at a 
near-seas.nal pace in the central 
states during the week ending Oct. 
12. Feed manufacturers say they can 
find few complaints about the state 
of business. Most plants appear to be 
operating around five days a week 
with a comfortable backlog of one 
to two days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 56,403 tons 
last week according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,431 in the 
previous week and 51,655 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 700,- 
995 tons as compared with 744,303 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Lower; Spring Premiums Off 


Wheat prices were lower in the 
week ending Oct. 17, with all futures 
deliveries down and cash wheat pre- 
miums lower at Minneapolis, also. At 
Kansas City, advances in some cate- 
gories of cash wheat premiums were 
offset by the futures decline. The 
downward tendency in prices was at- 
tributed more to a lack of any bol- 
stering news rather than any bearish 
developments—at least as far as the 
current crop deliveries were con- 
cerned. The much-improved moisture 
situation in the winter wheat areas 
was a factor in depressing the dis- 
tant futures. While seeding has been 
delayed by recent rains, the outlook 
for production next year is much 
brighter than it was a year ago at 
this time. Seeding has been complet- 
ed in the soft wheat areas. 

Futures at Chicago were off 14@ 
2%¢ bu. in the week ending Oct. 17. 
At Minneapolis declines ranged % @ 
15%¢ bu., and at Kansas City the fu- 


tures were down 1%@4¢ bu., with 
the largest drop recorded in Sep- 
tember, a nominal figure since no 
trade was recorded. 


Closing prices for futures Oct. 17 
were: Chicago—December $2.03% @ 
144, March $2.03% @2.04, May $2.01%, 
July $1.89% @%, September $1 91%¢; 
Minneapolis December $2.29% @ 
2.30, May $2.23%; Kansas City—De- 
cember $212, March $2.134%@% 
May $2.09%, July $196%, Septem- 
ber $1.98%4. 

Political Front 

The direction of prices in the next 
few months is hinged pretty much 
on what develops on the political 
front, with more attention being paid 
to the general farm price picture as 
next year’s election campaigns shape 
up. The loan program will continue 
to be the most important supporting 
factor, although to date loan par- 
ticipation has not been as great as 
in past recent years. Further price 
declines, of course, would encourage 
a heavier movement into loan. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture this 
week corrected its loan report issued 
earlier to show that as of Sept. 15 
the amount of wheat under loan in 
farm storage was 31,540,153 bu. and 
the amount in warehouse storage was 
92,003,328 bu. The figures were re- 
versed in the original release. 

Only minor revisions in the wheat 
crop estimates were included in the 
October crop report issued last week. 
The spring wheat figure was lowereaG 
from 227,373,000 bu. estimated in 
September to 226,125,000 bu. The 
amount of wheat on farms on Oct. 1 


was reported at 415,019,000 bu. or 
45.3% of the crop, compared with 
44.3% a year earlier. 


Exports of wheat and flour, in 
grain equivalent, during September 
totaled 18.5 million bushels, about 
6 million below August exports but 
3.6 million above September, 1954 

Premiums Decline 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended October 13 
totaled 7.1 million bushels, compared 
with 7.4 million the previous week 
and 7.9 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,499 
ears, 59 of which were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. Duluth 
receipts for the week totaled 1,514 
cars. 

Demand for cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis was not very aggressive and 





quite selective. Despite the limited 
offerings, premiums were off 1@2¢ for 
the period. On Oct. 14 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at 6@12¢ over 
Minneapolis December, 12% protein 
7@13¢ over, 13% protein 8@13¢ 
over, 14% protein 9@14¢ over, 15% 
protein 12@16¢ over, 15.5% protein 
16@20¢ over and 16% protein 25@ 
36¢ over. 

The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.13%, 
and the average protein of durum 
wheat was 10.14%. 

Bids on cash durum were firm to 
2¢ higher at the top of the ranges 
Receipts were light and demand fairly 
active. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary .$2.35% @ 





° 
11% Protein 2. 
12% Proteir. 2. 
139 Protea oc ccccsscces 2. 
14% Protein 2.38% @2. 
LBD PPreteim «nbs cccess . 2.41% @2. 
15.5% Protein .. 2.45% @2 
16% Protein 2.54% @2 


Protein premium for over 16%, 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


1¢ each 


CPD nn ene s 60d ak Oiadaw ee 2¢ premium 
SL: oto 5 ese tlabe.¢ 344 ik eed Oe .. 1¢ premium 
OF ac:0sdhec Sriseeeenn . 2¢ discount 
SR Pm cclnse tes oane 4¢ discount 
55 Ib. .. goa eo 6¢ discount 
OG. TO oc iw vans cczeebees 0 “ &8¢ discount 
SS Serre eet ee is 10¢ discount 
52 Ib or een : 12¢ discount 
BE PR oc 00852 G0 Sewn dee 14¢ discount 
© ORs: ccnceprncresperduseceness 16¢ discount 


Change Slightly 

Very little change took place in 
cash wheat markets in the South- 
west during the past week. At Kansas 
City the low end of the premium 
range on ordinary and low protein 
wheats gained %@1¢ while the op- 
tion market was losing 1%¢. In the 
better protein types there was no 
premium alteration. 


Offerings are light but are fully 
matched by the indifference of buy- 
ers. There seems to be a good latent 
demand for wheat, particularly the 
better baking types, but currently 
mills are not selling any important 
amount of flour and are not adding 
to their wheat stocks. Many mills 
have their storage space filled to 
capacity and can buy only their re- 
placement grind. Much the same sit- 
uation applies to terminal elevators, 
and with the bulk of wheat export 
needs being supplied by CCC, non- 
milling demand for wheat is also 
quite low. 

Offerings continue to taper off, and 
arrivals at Kansas City last weck 
were 545 cars, as against 590 in the 
previous week. Most of this is going 
on contract. Country selling is light, 
although prices in many places are 
above the loan values or c'ose to 
them. 

Ordinary wheat closed Oct. 17 at 
3@6¢ bu. over the December future, 
which was $2.12%. Wheat with 11.5% 
protein was sold at a premium of 5@ 
16¢ over, 12% protein at 6% @26¢ 
over, 13% at 10%@30¢ over, and 
14% at 14% @34¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.15%@2.504% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.... 2.14% @2.49% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard..... 2.13% @2.47% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.12% @2.45% 
No. 1 Red ‘ 2.11% @2.15% 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 
Southwest 





Buffalo nekeceede 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 
Totals . 5 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 





Oct. 10-14, Previous Oct. 11-15 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest .. 114 115 98 
Southwest 108 104 99 
Buffalo scones BaD 115 123 
Central and 8. E. 105 106 sy 
N. Pacific Coast . 83 86 86 
Totals 108 107 102 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 279,850 309,621 111 
Previous week . 279,850 308,978 110 
Year ago 279,850 265,305 95 
Two years ago .. 274,850 285,193 103 
Five-year average ........ é 92 
Ten-year average .......... 97 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 1,021,350 1,096,611 108 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,039,020 102 
Year ago 1,021,350 1,021,969 100 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 994,512 98 
Five-year average Se Bek bm ania a ait 98 
Ten-year average 98 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 . 570,250 599,927 105 
Previous week 570,250 *608,677 106 
Year ago .. 671,400 599,201 89 
Two years ago .. 671,400 594,690 88 
Five-year average ......... 86 
Ten-year average ..... ee . 85 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 475,000 593,810 125 
Previous week 475,000 547,426 115 
Year ago ..... 459,500 567,875 123 
Two years ago 459,800 609,619 132 
Five-year average .......seeceeees 115 
Ten-year AVETage .....-..2seeseee 110 








*Previous Oct. 11-15, Oct. 12-16, Oct. 13-17, 
week 195 1953 1952 
797,083 725,870 729,467 851,606 

1,347,998 1,2 {74 1,279,795 1,294,331 
547,426 567,875 609,619 439,870 
608,677 599,201 594,690 585,612 
312,029 300,389 266,792 288,999 

3,480,609 3,480,273 3,460,318 
75 75 75 76 


Crop year flour production 














——— July 1 to— 
Oct. 12-16, Oct, 13 Oct. 14, Oct. 15, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
99 102 10,180,836 10,462,164 
98 95 19,152,614 22,896,387 
132 96 5 6,517 8,147,403 
88 87 5,077,531 8,178,852 
77 79 7,194,686 4,497,340 
99 93 16,682,184 50,164,893 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 237,000 259,597 109 
Previous week 113 
Year ago § 100 
Two years ago 282,500 100 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average . 95 


*Revised. 





Principal interior mills In Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-14 454,500 530,227 116 
Previous week 5 *528,611 116 
Year ago 493,326 102 
Two years ago y 475,460 96 
Five-year average ...... ° os 92 
Ten-year average . : 90 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Oct 10-14 3 173,088 80 
Previous week .. *181,530 84 
Year ago ° 184,948 &5 
Two years ago .. 179,487 77 
Five-year average . . eon ere 86 
Ten-year average 85 


*Revised., 





Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 10-14 129,000 94 
Previous week *130,499 94 
Year ago 115,441 86 
Two years ago 101,000 76 
Five-year average S1 
Ten-year average . 84 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 14, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolic 


Iowa, North and 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


South 
mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7-——South west *—, 
Weekly Crop year 





ow Northwest*— c 
Weekly Crop year 






Buffalot— Combined** 


Weekly Crop year Week!y Crop yr 








production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Oct. 10-14 386,821 15,942 207,020 11,985 107,154 56,403 700,995 
Prev. week 116,088 11,049 154,431 
Two wks. ago 16,914 12,205 56,930 

1954 382,596 14,649 11,040 51,655 744,203 

1953 371,148 15,332 12,250 53.696 741.771 

1952 394,721 A 8,353 52.284 882.932 

1951 400,409 5,15 9,809 50,328 681,615 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills, tRevised. 

No 2 Rea seteeees sae orate be provided for next quarter pur- 
No. 3 Ree sete ++ & “- 4 : 

No. 4 Red ’"" 9'08%@2.13% Chases. Exporters would like to be 

‘ i . able to sell some of their higher pro- 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard g pr 


winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 17 at $2.36@2.37% bu., with 
13% protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. 
Demand was slow and offerings 
liberal. 


No new wheat export bookings 


were made out of the Pacific North- 
west last week, but Japan is expected 
to enter some time next week. Fur- 
ther buying is largely a question of 
financing, and it is expected that 
under PL-480 additional funds will 


tein in store, but so far it cannot be 
sold at a price that will compete 
with the white wheats in the export 
trade. The government asking price 
is too high for that trade. A car 
shortage is still prevalent in the area, 
making it difficult to move wheat 
from the interior to the Coast. Stor- 
age space is ample in the area as a 
result of the smaller 1955 wheat 
crop and heavy barley movement into 
the export trade, releasing this space 
for wheat. , 








EDITOR’S NOTE; Avery 8. Hoyt, 
the author of this article, is the di- 
rector of Crops Regulatory Programs 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Research Serv:ce. 
Among other duties Mr. Hoyt is in 
charge of all plant quarantine work 
for the federal government. He has 
been associated with this type of 
work for many years, When the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and the plant 
quarantine work were combined into 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, he became associate 
chief, and later, chief of the Bureau 
and occupied that position when the 
reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture resulted in the dissolu- 
tion of the bureau. The article con- 
tains information of vital importance 
to the milling industry. 

¥ ¥ 

The grain industry in all its 
branches has good reason to know 
about grain insects. It is familiar 
with the damage they cause, the 
need for effective control, and the 
urgency of timely attention to new 
insects that might appear. Despite 
this there is evidence that the khapra 
beetle may have been in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California as early 
as 1946 even though it was not identi- 
fied until 1953. In 1946 a warehouse 
company in Tulare County noticed 
damage to stored grain which was at- 
tributed to one of the usual storage 
insects. Customary control measures 
were ineffective. The infestation in- 
creased at such a rate that by 1949 
the warehouse was abandoned for 
grain storage. From this warehouse 
used sacks had been transported to 
Alpaugh and Angiola in the same 
county where infestations were dis- 
covered in 1953. Khapra beetle is now 
known to occur in 16 counties in 
California, 6 counties in Arizona, and 
2 counties in eastern New Mexico. 

The khapra beetle is native to 
India, Ceylon, and Malaya. It has 
become established in England, 
Europe, USSR, China, Japan, Korea, 
Philippine Islands, Australia, Mada- 
gascar, Syria, Africa, Iraq, and 
Nigeria. This insect can thrive under 
a wide range of temperatures and 
can survive adverse weather condi- 
tions. In that regard it can hold its 
own with other serious pests of stored 
grain in this country. Temperatures 
in the nineties Farhenheit are said 
to be optimum. The upper limit for 
development has been placed at 104° 
F. and although larvae cease to de- 
velop at 46° F. they resist exposure 
to 14° F. for short periods. The life 
cycle may be completed in as little as 
4 to 6 weeks but can be extended al- 
most indefinitely depending upon the 
temperature and food supply. The 
adult females lay up to 126 eggs and, 
in India, records show there may be 
as many as 12 generations annually. 
The larvae are highly resistant to 
starvation, and it is stated that they 
may live for months or years with- 
out food. 

In the brief time this insect has 
been known in the U.S. its impor- 
tance to the national agricultural 
economy has been fully recognized. 
State plant quarantine officials con- 
sidered of first importance immediate 
action to stop the spread of this pest. 
Industry favored an immediate, pos- 
itive approach to stop further spread 
and if practicable, to accomplish com- 
plete eradication. This thinking led 
to the promulgation of the federal 
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The Khapra Beetle Can Be Liquidated | 


By Avery S. Hoyt 


khapra beetle quarantine which be- 
came effective Feb. 21, 1955. With 
the shipment of material from in- 
fested properties restricted by state 
and federal quarantines, an eradica- 
tion program was initiated by the 
states of Arizona, California, and New 
Mexico in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture and in- 
dustry. 


Difficulties in the Way of 
Eradication 


(1) Light infestations of the 
khapra beetle are difficult to find. Re- 
peated inspections seem to be the 
only offset to this problem at pre- 
sent. Delay in picking up an infesta- 
tion may result in additional spread. 
(2) Its habit of secreting itself in 
cracks and crevices of concrete and 
wooden storage bins provides good 
protection from discovery and from 
killing agents. (3) Available suppres- 
sive measures are costly in time as 
well as in money. If the beetle finds 
its way into retail establishments 
and residences, centers of infestation 


may remain undetected for long 
periods of time. (4) Railway cars 


that transported grain from infested 
premises before the infestation was 
detected may have become infested 
and if so provide a possible means 
of infesting other properties. A com- 
plete list of these cars has been made 
and through the cooperation of the 
railroad companies they are being 
made available for inspection as 
rapidly as possible. (5) The khapra 
beetle is a notorious hitch-hiker and 
has been found accompanying ship- 
ments of a wide range of products 
and articles, many of which do not 
serve as food. 


Factors Favorable to Eradication 

There are sound biologic reasons 
to believe that the khapra beetle can 
be restrained by quarantine pro- 
cedures. It is a storage pest that 


normally is not found out-of-doors. 
While it has wings, the insect*has 
not been observed to fly and, since 
it exhibits only feeble migratory ten- 


tan + 


DAMAGE—This picture shows Khapra larvae on spaghetti and illustrates 


dencies in any stage of development, 
natural spread may play but little 
part in its distribution. It seems safe 
to assume that the spread of khapra 
beetle is accomplished almost entire- 
ly by man in the movement of things 
with which the insect is associated. 
If present knowledge of distribution 
showing infestation confined to limit- 
ed areas in three states is borne out 
by surveys extending across the coun- 
try, the task of halting further spread 
does not appear insurmountable. 
Fewer than half of the 255 estab- 
lishments in which infestation has 
been found to date have a history of 
engaging in interstate business. Prac- 
tically all of the 45 infestations found 
during the period June 15 to Aug. 
26 are in farm storage units. This 
would indicate that within the in- 
fested states the principal infesta- 
tions that present a serious hazard of 
spread have been found. No infesta- 
tion appears to have survived a “wrap 
up” fumigation job carried out in 
accordance with accepted methods. 
The khapra beetle is not controlled 
by the usual measures employed 
against other grain insects but it is 
killed in all stages of development by 


fumigation procedures which have 
been developed for that purpose. 
Fumigation with methyl bromide, 


with the entire infested structure 
covered with gas-tight tarpaulins, 
and using an initial dosage of 5 Ib. 
methyl bromide to 1,000 cubic feet 
has proved to be an effective eradica- 
tion measure. A concentration of not 
less than 2 lb. methyl bromide is held 
uniform throughout the building be- 
ing fumigated for 24 hours, and the 
building is kept under tarpaulin for 
48 hours. Fumigation techniques with 
methyl bromide have also been de- 
vised for host materials and other 
commodities moved and stored by 
the trade. 
Sealing Important 

Climatic conditions are exceeding- 
ly important for successful fumiga- 
tion. Wind can play havoc with tar- 
paulins and interferes with the hold- 
ing of gas concentrations. The seal 





the damage that can be done by the pest. The photograph is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Department of Entomology of the University of California, 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, California. 
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of tarpaulin with the surface of the 
ground outside the structure is vital. 
On a building where many tarpaulins 
are required to get coverage they 
have to be attached in a complete 
seal to each other. This is a tedious, 
painstaking job requiring many man 
hours. The heavy dosage of fumi- 
gant, the equipment needed to apply 
it and assure its proper distribution 
throughout the building when added 
to the labor required makes this a 
costly operation. Knowing this, re- 
sponsible officials are nevertheless 
recommending fumigation for khapra 
beetle because they know that 100% 
effectiveness has resulted in the 67 
buildings that have been treated and 
released and they expect similar re- 
sults in others awaiting final check 

Of the 255 infested establishments 
the greater proportion are small and 
do not entail the extensive treatment 
just mentioned. Farm storages, feed 
lots, and some retail stores present 
a different problem and may be re- 
leased under much simpler proce- 
dures. Some type of chemical treat- 
ment is required but in such instances 
the total effort required per unit of 
space does not compare with that in- 
volved in the larger establishments. 

Research on this problem has been 
expanded by both state and federal 
agencies. Work is under way directed 
at the development of additional 
fumigants and improved methods of 
fumigation. Practicable treatments 
are being developed to free seeds, 
grains, and various regulated prod- 
ucts from infestation. Cooperating in 
these studies are the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations of Arizona, 
California, and New Mexico, the De- 
partment of Agriculture of these 
states, and industry. 


Successful Fumigation 

The eradication program is co- 
operative with property owners, state 
Departments of Agriculture, and the 
Plant Pest Control Branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service, par- 
ticipating. The cost of the “wrap-up”’ 
fumigation jobs is being shared by 
the owner or operator, the state, and 
the federal government. To date 
more than 20% of the known infested 
properties have been fumigated and 
released from regulation, are await- 
ing further inspection prior to being 
released, or are under contract to be 
fumigated. After a complete fumiga- 
tion no live khapra beetles have been 
found in the treated buildings. In 
the fumigation tests made prior to 
actual commercial treatments no 
survivors were found in the more than 
one million beetles used as checks. 

Inspection is being improved. As 
inspectors gain experience in look- 
ing for khapra beetles they are de- 
veloping techniques that are leading 
to increased effectiveness and that 
prove helpful in training additional 
inspectors. No new infestations have 
been found in New Mexico since Jan. 
1 and only 6 in Arizona since July 1. 
In California between June 15 and 
Aug. 26, out of 6,500 properties in- 
spected only 35 were found infested. 
In recent weeks even with an ac- 
celerated inspection program. the 
number of new infestations found has 
been less than the number of fumi- 
gated properties that have passed 
final inspection and been released. 

As additional inspectors are trained 
the areas being covered are expanded 
States where no infestations have 
been found are training inspectors in 
inspection methods for khapra beetle. 
It is believed that by repeated in- 
spections in every State accurate 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Statler, Hartford; Sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 30— Conference on Weights 
and Measures Problems; Lennox 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Herman 
Steen, Miller’s National Federation, 
309 West Jackson Blvd.; Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

1956 

Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn. ; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 6389 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 


noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
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Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 


June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 





MONTANA FIRM EXPANDS 

FAIRFIELD, MONT.—Under con- 
struction here is an annex to Mon- 
tana Elevator. It will provide storage 
for 35,000 bu. according to Adolph 
Dale, manager. 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE 


WASHINGTON — Owen G. Wil- 
liams, provincial grassland officer for 
the East Midland province of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Service 
of Britain, has been appointed to the 
new post of assistant agricultural 
and food attache at the British em- 
bassy. He arrived Oct. 4. The post of 
agricultural adviser in Washington 
has been discontinued, but its main 
functions will be incorporated in the 
new assistant attache post. N. F. Mc- 
Cann, the former agricultural ad- 
viser, has already returned to Eng- 
land. 





Enough to make 


the difference... 


ANOTHER HUDSON MULTIWALL FIRST! 





Additional shipping points: 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 









Photo left: Actual light 
tracing photo shows how 
knife blade or pull and 
tug method of opening 
wastes time and product. 


Photo right: Snap motion 
opening — saves time and 
product. 
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Snap-Open 
MULTIWALL 
SACKS... 








Provide Speed, Ease, and Economy 


The pull and tug days of opening bags are over! Now you can 
offer your customers the Hudson Snap-Open Multiwall bag... 
the one bag that opens the fastest, easiest... with just a flick of 
the wrist...the one bag that guarantees full measure of its 
contents no matter how fast it’s opened. 


Engineered by Hudson to meet the demands of the farmer and 
processor alike, the Snap-Open Sack outperforms conventional 
opening bags in actual tests... without a trace of spilling. Here 
is the answer to speed, ease, and savings...with the built-in 
feature of flow control. 


Dealers everywhere are asking for the new Hudson Snap-Open 
Sacks. Be among the first packaging your product in this 
newest bag. 


FFF FESSOR OOOO 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. nmi, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


YES... send Sac 
u us information on your Snap-Open Sack and its sales building 


: 
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A Lump of Soil 
By Georges Maheux, in Farm Progress 

No treasure on earth is as valu- 
able as a simple lump of soil. It 
is the very core of life from which 
all organisms emerge, and it is the 
basis for the prosperity of all na- 
tions 

A mass of sand or clay, mineral 
fragments, scraps of plant and ani- 
mal matter all bound together, a 
lump of soil absorbs water and solar 
energy and harbors a swarm of living 
things. In this minute laboratory, the 
very leaven of life is evolved. A tiny 
seed finds in it the heat and moisture 
necessary for germination. Here, too, 
is a storehouse of food; assimilable 
elements from which rootlets derive 
nourishment that is passed along to 
stems, leaves and fruit. All this from 


a simple lump of soil! 
However, the soil can only give 
forth what it possesses. If rich in 


nutritive elements, it can produce an 
abundance of food for man and beast; 
lacking such reserves, it can only 
grow weak plants and poor crops. 

Here is where Science intervenes. 
It devises improved methods of til- 
lage. With chemical fertilizers it adds 
to the soil required quantities of the 
food it lacks. It has even developed 
“eustom made” seeds, brim full of 
strength and vitality, which enclose 
all the desirable characteristics of 
species, variety, productivity, early 
maturity, rapidity of growth and re- 
sistance to disease. Science expands 
the wonders of the soil, thereby in- 
creasing harvests and improving the 
quality of agricultural products. 

Picking up a bit of soil, the farmer 
runs it through his fingers to feel its 
texture, its body, its resiliency. He 
sniffs at it and all but tastes it. This 
handful of earth symbolizes the my- 
riads of others that make up his 
fields, his vegetable garden and his 
orchard. He can well lift his eyes 
heavenward in thanksgiving. Let him 
be thankful also fer the discoveries 
of Science which multiply a hundred- 
fold the results of his labor. 


HARVEST HOME—For several years 
the ‘Editorial’ heading of The North- 
western Miller (opposite page) has 
worn a decorative little sketch de- 
picting the traditional Harvest Home 
festival of England as it was known 
to H. M. Brock, an English artist who 
painted many of the pictures adorning 
Miller covers in years past. Rapidly 
becoming but a memory is the roys- 
tering which always accompanied the 
festival of harvest as the country 
folk brought up their last sheaves. 
True, the churches, even in the cities, 
hold services of thanksgiving as the 
harvest time comes to an end, but 
little is heard of the jollifications of 
yesteryear. 

Harvest home festivals of times 
past combined the theme of thank- 
fulness with a liberal consumption of 
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alcoholic liquors, often to excess. The 
spirit of the one complemented the 
spirit of the other. 

In its issue of Oct. 1, 1855, The 
London Times, remarking that the 
season of Harvest Home had opened, 
took the opportunity to pass com- 
ment upon the alcoholic habits of the 
lower orders. The Ear! of Albemarle, 
alarmed at the increase in drinking, 
was trying to reform the manners 
of the people of the Eastern Counties 
of England, and the Times, giving 
Space to the campaign, commented: 

“The great stain of social life in 
England among the humbler classes 
has been drunkenness. It is ‘the Bot- 
tle’ which is the cause of three-fifths 
of the crime and poverty and misery 
perpetrated or endured by the Eng- 
lish peasant and artisan. 

“*Not a crime comes before me,’ 
said Mr. Justice Coleridge, ‘which is 
not caused directly or indirectly by 
drinking.’ ‘If it were not for this 
drinking,’ said Justice Patteson, a 
little while back, in the course of an 
address to the grand jury in Norfolk, 
‘you and I, gentlemen, would have 
nothing to do.’ Baron Alderson fol- 
lows: ‘Drunkenness is the most fruit- 
ful cause of crime; if it were removed 
this large calender would be a very 
small one.’ Justice Wightman on the 
Norfolk Circuit, confirmed the state- 
ment: ‘I find in this, as in every other 
calendar, that one unfailing cause of 
four-fifths of the crime is drunken- 
ness.’ 

“Lord Albemarle has set to work 
in earnest to diminish this abominable 
vice in his own district. There was 
to be a harvest home among his 
neighbors down in Norfolk. The East 
Anglians hitherto have been in the 
habit of displaying their gratitude to 
the Almighty for His abounding mer- 
cies by getting beastly drunk... . It 
seems possible, however, to give 
another direction to the simple piety 
of these grateful rustics. . . . He col- 
lected all his neighbors, to the num- 
ber of some thousands, and organized 
a tea-drinking on a gigantic scale, 
with plenty of edibles, plum-cake, 











&c. When they had all eaten and 
drunk their full Lord Albemarle ad- 
dressed them at considerable length.” 

What Lord Albemarle had to say is 
not recorded by the Times of today 
but no doubt his rustic audience 
listened in the respectful silence due 
to a peer of the realm, and then 
nipped round the corner to the local 
pub for a quick draft of ’alf and ’alf 
or a pint of rough. 

Harvest Home has for centuries 
been associated with the “harvest 
moon,” a name originated in England 
centuries ago. Corn huskings, apple 
parings, maple sugar makings and 
log rollings in the U.S. trace their 
origin to the English festivai. 


@ The harvest moon is the full moon 
in northern latitudes that occurs 
nearest to the autumnal equinox, 
when the sun, southward bound, is 
directly over the equator, causing 
days and nights of equal length 
throughout the earth. The harvest 
moon rarely falls on the day of the 
equinox itself, usually coming before 
or after. Then ensues the marvel of a 
moon rising for several consecutive 
nights at almost the same time, due 
to the fact that the moon is “in that 
part of its orbit which makes the 
least possible angle with the eastern 
horizon where the moon rises.” It de- 
pends on the extent of retardation 
of moonrise as influenced by differ- 
ence in latitude. 

The distinctive mark of the harvest 
moon is, of course, not that it is full, 
every month boasting usually at 
least one full moon, but that these 
intervals are so slight as to give an 
unusual splendor of early moonlight. 

As far back as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and doubtless long before that, 
the farmers of England celebrated 
the arrival of the harvest moon with 
a procession of field laborers bringing 
in the last load of produce. Horses 
or oxen were garlanded, carts were 
decorated, a young woman represent- 
ing Ceres rode a horse in front, and 
fun and frolic attended obeisance to 
the kirn baby, an image of corn, :lso 





“I hear,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that one of our Washington statesmen wants everybody to 











much hell-raisin’.”’ 


quit laughin’ at Congress an’ makin’ out 
that it’s a kind of joke. I got a idea 
_y.,, he’s kind of barkin’ up the wrong 
@ tree. Pretty near all the trouble 

j in the world an’ the thing that’s 
| busted up guv’ments is takin’ 
things seriously, an’ when people 
- Can grin at what the guv’ment does 
an’ take it laughin’ and good na- 
—- tured, you got a pretty safe kind of 
== guv ment an’ a mighty comfortin’ lot of 
people livin’ under it. Folks that’s tickled ain’t likely to do 
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called mell doll and harvest queen. 
The entire rural neighborhood would 
join in the fun. 


@ In the evening came the “mel” 
or “mell supper,’—of plain fare, 
mostly of grain,—given by the master 
to all hands, at which laborers, house 
servants and the master and his 
family sat at one board and shared 
food and conversation with utmost 
democracy. This feast goes back 
through many lands to Exodus: “The 
feast of ingathering, which is in the 


end of the year, when thou hast 
gathered in thy labors out of the 
field.” 

“Mell” is an old form of “meal,” 


and was used also for the instrument 
with which in early times corn was 
crushed to meal in a mortar—from 
which came “mallet” and “maul” and 
“molar” and, naturally, “mill.” 

Robert Bloomfield, the shoemaker 
poet of England, has sung the joys 
of the occasion: 

“Here once a year, distinction lowers 
its crest, 

The master, servant, and the merry 
guest, 

Are equal all; and how round the 
happy ring 

The reaper’s eyes exulting glances 
fling: 

And, warmed with gratitude, he quits 
his place, 

With sunburnt hands, and ale-enliv- 
ened face, 

Refills the jug his honored host to 
tend, 

To serve at once the master and the 
friend; 

Proud thus to meet his smiles, to 
share his tale, 

His nuts, his conversation and his 
ale.” 

After the supper, it was the custom 
of the reapers to go to some nighbor- 
ing knoll and shout “Holla, holla, 
holla—Largess!”’ in the ambition to 
collect gifts of money or other valu- 
ables from neighbors and friends. 

Bloomfield has commemorated this, 
too: 

“Twas near upon as light as noon; 
A largess, on the hill, 

They shouted to the full round moon; 
I think I hear them still.” 

The moon, it will be observed, was 
“full” and “round’’—a harvest moon. 

Various harvest home songs were 
popular in those days. One ran like 
this: 

“Our oats they are hoed, and our 
barley’s reap’d, 

Our hay it is mow’d and our ho-vels 
heap’d, 

Come, boys, come; come, boys, come, 

And merrily roar out Harvest Home; 

Harvest Home! Harvest Home! O 
merrily roar out Harvest Home!” 


It is estimated that 35% of the to- 
tal food energy obtained by the civil- 
ized world is obtained through the 
direct consumption of cereal prod- 
ucts. 
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FOREIGN TRADE EMOTIONS 
ENERALIZATION on the need and the 
¢; urgency of freer trading with foreign coun- 
tries seems to be the common approach to this 
vexed subject. It is the easy but seldom the con- 
vineing approach. It detours from the difficulties 
surrounding each separate step toward the desired 
end. Usually it is filled with emotional overtones, 
which befog discussions of trade, particularly with 
respect to such terms as “free trader” and “pro- 
tectionist,”” which have become fighting words, 
bereft of their original meaning. To a protectionist 
a free trader is one who wishes to sell his birth- 
right for the proverbial mess of pottage. To a 
free trader a protectionist is one who wishes arti- 
ficial insulation against the hazards of competi- 
tion. To political and economic factions that would 
feed from the public trough, tariff “protection” 
of industry is a form of government subsidy which 
they regard as a precedent justifying such direct 
raids upon the public treasury as, for example, 
raising and sustaining the level of farm income. 
Such approaches are not, and cannot be, con- 
ducive to the understanding of a complex subject. 
The conflicting attitudes, prejudices and emo- 
tional overtones surrounding the subject of world 
trade were thoughtfully explored by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. in a recent address at Winnipeg before the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Free trade be- 
tween nations can exist only, he said, when par- 
ticipants share mutual standards in living condi- 
tions, governmental responsibility and business 
practice. He ruefully observed, however, that in- 
stances favoring elimination of trade barriers on 
this basis were “few and far between.” It was of 
particular concern to him that imports which 
represent wage structures can cost 
heavily in displacement of industrial skills and 
technologies. 


depressed 


Only under such conditions as are common to 
the U.S. and Canada could free trade approach 
reality, Mr. Greenewalt said. He proposed that 
both nations “look toward the day” when tariff 
walls between the two might be leveled. Such an 
“adventure in international amity,” he believed, 
would emphasize both the “conditions” and the 
“atmosphere” necessary to free-trade relation- 
ships. 

“If trade is to be truly free on a world-wide 
basis—surely a laudable objective—certain condi- 
tions would appear to be essential,” said Mr. 
Greenewalt. “We must assume first a state of 
grace in which mankind will no longer be harassed 
by war. We must assume second that nations 
entering into trade on a free basis have more or 
less equal wage and price structures; otherwise 
reciprocal advantages would be hard to establish. 
We must assume finally mutual responsibility of 
government, so that agreements will be honorably 
executed and guaranteed. We must assume a devo- 
tion to principle so that trade can be conducted 
in an environment of trust and confidence. 

“Unfortunately, the world today is neither 
ideal nor peaceful. We have tensions between 
nations that make it necessary for each to live 
in an armed camp—to promote national self- 
sufficiency, cost what it may. We have also living 
standards from nation to nation that run the 
gamut from bare subsistence to luxury. 

“No trade policy can make sense unless it 
takes into account the world as it is, not as we 
hope it will be in some far-off millennium.” 

Noting that suitable conditions permit free 
trade between the various U.S. states, Mr. Greene- 
walt said he felt that comparable economic cir- 
cumstances could be achieved between Canada 
and the U.S., without political affiliation. He said: 

“We are both peaceful nations; it is incon- 
ceivable that we would not be on the same side 
of an international dispute. Living standards and 
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wage rates are so nearly alike that differences 
can be ignored. Our governmental systems are 
stable and responsible. As individuals, we observe 
the same codes of ethics, morality and practice. 
If free trade could exist anywhere on earth, it 
should succeed here.” 

Disclaiming authority on “bicycles, briar pipes, 
Swiss watches, cheese, oats, or hardboard,” Mr. 
Greenewalt said that the chemical industry was 
unconcerned over foreign competition except on 
products in which the labor cost is extraordinarily 
high, such as in dyes and dye intermediates. In 
these fields, he said, products made with lower- 
wage foreign labor could drive the American pro- 
ducer from the market if tariff restrictions did 
not apply. The chief threat suggested by this pos- 
sibility, he said, lies in “the impact of a lost tech- 
nology on the remainder of our industrial poten- 
tial. There is scarcely an industry, scarcely a 
product that is not vitally dependent on the con- 
tributions of not one, but of many, quite different 
and, on the surface, unrelated technologies. 

“Our industrial progress is dependent upon 
the whole of our technological competence, hence 
loss of any major segment of industrial skill 
would have far-reaching effects, not only in its 
particular area, but over the entire industrial 
scene. 

“If an important branch of commerce is de- 
stroyed through foreign competition, it is obvious 
that we lose also not only the technology asso- 
ciated with it, but, more importantly, the incen- 
tive for research and development, and this, I 
submit, is a loss we could not afford. For simple 
self-preservation it is necessary to preserve within 
our common orbit all of the industrial technologies 
that bring about a strong internal economy.” 

Competition is welcomed, Mr. Greenewalt said, 
in that the discipline thus imposed acts to ac- 
celerate industrial progress. “We do not, how- 
ever,” he observed, “like to run the business race 
with one hand tied behind our back, and this is 
what we face when we meet competition that has 
behind it standards of living and wage rates far 
below those we enjoy at home. Differences in 
living standards, hence labor costs, would bring 
results far more explosive than competition in the 
sense in which we usually think about it.” 

Despite the prevalent confused reasoning and 
over-simplification, Mr. Greenewalt concludes that 
“if the argumert can be carried on with good will 
ind with recognition that there is no easy or 
absolute answer, a moderate middle ground 
might be found not too distasteful to either side.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAN FARMS KEEP THE PACE? 
HE manner in which agriculture must develop 
and adopt new and more efficient ways of 

production to keep pace with the changing world 
is a subject which engages many minds, great 
and small. 

A person doesn’t have to be 100 years old, or 
90 or even 75 to remember the days when Ameri- 
can agriculture depended almost entirely upon 
the muscles of men and horses, with perhaps some 
water power, for doing all the heavy work in con- 
nection with planting and cultivating and harvest- 
ing crops. So times have changed. But they haven’t 
stopped changing and the question still is, “where 
do we go from here?” 

In a recent talk at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity during ceremonies in observance of the 
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75th anniversary of the Jordan soil fertility plots, 
said to be the oldest extensive fertility plots on 
the continent, Dr. W. I. Myers, Dean of Cornell 
University’s College of Agriculture, had some 
thoughtful comments to make along this line. 

“Although American agriculture is the most 
efficient in the world,” said he, “it can be made 
better in the years ahead. The only way in which 
our level of living can be raised further is by con- 
tinuing to increase the output per worker in 
farming and other occupations. Given fair prices, 
an abundance of food for our increasing popula- 
tion can be produced by not more than three 
million family-sized commercial farms. 

“Progress in this direction will be promoted by 
decentralization in industry and by better educa- 
tional facilities to provide guidance and training 
not only in agriculture for young men who will 
farm, but also especially for nonfarm vocations 
and professions for the one half of farm boys not 
needed in modern mechanized agriculture. 

“This movement will contribute to rising levels 
of living for the remaining farm families as well 
as for the nation by reducing the number of under- 
employed low-income farmers. Part of this in- 
creased efficiency will be made possible by greater 
use of power for many more farm tasks. 

“The principal way to increase food production 
of our growing population is through higher yields 
from the land already in use. Unproductive land 
and land not suited to machine operation will be 
unable to compete in crop production and will be 
used for pasture or reforested. 

“Research using radioactive materials is show- 
ing how plants grow and will make possible higher 
yields through more effective use of lime, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, fungicides, hormones, and the 
like. Supplemental irrigation will expand rapidly, 
especially with high-acre-value crops because of 
the importance of adequate moisture at critical 
periods for maximum yields. 

“All this adds up to the need for a continuing 
increase in production and efficiency on American 
farms. In the future, as in the past, progress will 
be based primarily on the application of science 
and engineering to agriculture. Continued close 
and effective teamwork between agricultural re- 
search and extension will be essential. The best 
progress will not be possible unless farm families 
can continue to operate in a free economy without 
rigid governmental regulation. 

“American agriculture, like industry, is dy- 
namic, not static. It is subject to constant change, 
and we would be remiss if we did not maintain a 
constant search for improvements in all phases 
of food production and marketing. Because of con- 
stant change, research on many important prob- 
lems will never be completed. We will never have 
the perfect spray for apples or potatoes, nor the 
final formula for a perfect dairy or poultry ration. 

“As each new advance is made, there will 
always be a need for more efficient methods of 
farm management and of production, for still bet- 
ter varieties of crops, for higher producing cows 
and hens, for more effective means of controlling 
insects and diseases, for improved processing and 
marketing, and for better rural living. A com- 
prehensive, coordinated, and well-supported pro- 
gram of agricultural research on a stable con- 
tinuing basis and focused on fundamental as well 
as applied problems is the only means by which 
these ends can be achieved.” 


The National Safety Council of Canada sug- 
gests that the coffee break should be adopted by 
farmers as a device to lessen fatigue hazards in 
the use of farm machinery. Upon this a member 
of our editorial staff frivolously yet aptly com- 
ments: “Quite. If we did not take a coffee break 
in our own shop—which we do, and how—we 
might get our fingers trapped in our typewriters.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Abortive Meeting 


The first flush of optimism which 
prevailed in Canada because a bevy 
of top politicians from the U.S. came 
up to Ottawa to talk about, among 
other things, the disposal of wheat 
surpluses, is dissipating. 

All that came out of the meeting 
was a decision to put officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in the same room in Washington 
so that the Canadians could be told 
what is going to happen next in the 
way of surplus disposal sales. The 
word “consultation” was used in the 
terms of reference but Canadians are 
now learning that what the Am- 
ericans intend to do is to give infor- 
mation. That and no more. 

No undertaking was given, it now 
transpires, that the committee of 
Canadian experts will be consulted 
in any way, that is, consulted in the 
sense that it can, on being consulted, 
raise objections that would lead to 
the abandonment of the particular 
Sale. 


The U.S. is not going to change its 
policy, no matter who gets hurt. The 
idea behind the committee’s forma- 
tion is the avoidance of controversy 
not about policy, but about the facts. 
The Americans do not consider that 
their sales of surplus wheat are 
equivalent to the dumping of supplies 
on the world market at distress 
prices. They have to unload a mas- 
sive surplus and they propose to go 
on unloading it. 

One trade observer suggests that 
the Canadian authorities should learn 
a lesson from recent American ex- 
perience. That lesson can be learned 
with ease if they will take a look at 
the proportion of U.S. wheat which 
is going into export markets in the 
form of flour. Right now one third 
of all American wheat sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is in the form of flour. Admittedly, 
the American millers are aided by 
their subsidy system. The same ob- 
server says the Canadians cannot 
hope to compete with the U.S. on the 
same scale, but, he contends, this is 
no excuse for doing nothing to aid 
the Canadian milling industry to 
spearhead the drive for business in 
overseas markets. 


Storage and Insects 


The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada has introduced emergen- 
cy regulations to permit the use of 
non-licensed storage space by country 
elevator agents. Elevator agents, 
under certain conditions, will be 
authorized to pile grain in the open 
or used non-licensed roofed space 
for storage for brief periods. 

It is emphasized that non-licensed 
storage space is to be used only if 
elevator space is required to: (1) 
turn stored grain that is going out 
of condition; (2) treat out of condi- 
tion grain or, (3) to make emergency 
repairs to a licensed elevator or an- 
nex, 


One of the biggest dangers facing 
Canadian stocks is insect infestation. 
In particular danger is the wheat 
still stored on farms because of the 
lack of elevator space. The stored 
products insect laboratory of the Can- 
adian government’s Department of 


Agriculture reports that attacks by 
insects are in evidence in old grain 
stocks in both country and terminal 
elevators. Some grain moving off the 
farms into elevators is showing evi- 
dence of extensive insect damage, the 
laboratory reports. 


Trade With Russia 


Canada and Russia may accord 
each other most favored nation priv- 
ileges in their trade. This means that 
each country will give imports from 
the other country the same treatment 
that it accords to its most favored 
trading partner. 

The plan stems from the recently 
completed visit of Lester Pearson, 
Canadian external affairs minister, 
to Moscow. Mr. Pearson was accom- 
panied by Mitchell W. Sharp, Can- 
ada’s No. 1 wheat trade expert. In 
addition to moving other goods be- 
tween the two countries in an effort 
to step-up mutual trade, Mr. Pearson 
expressed the hope that Russia would 
buy Canadian wheat. The presence 
of Mr. Sharp in the delegation lent 
emphasis to the determination of the 
Canadians to press wheat business. 


(The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 4, 
page 9). 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, confirms that 
the possibility of selling wheat to 
Russia is being explored. Canada 
hopes to regain the trade carried on 
with Russia’s eastern provinces more 
than a quarter of a century ago, but 
Mr. Howe does not think that busi- 
ness between the two countries will 
reach large proportions. 

Mr. Pearson had conferences with 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, first secretary 
of the Communist party, and with 
other top officials. The talks are to 
continue in Ottawa and the Russians 
are sending a trade delegation to 
Canada. 


Churehill Reeord 


The Hudson Bay port of Churchill 
has set up another grain handling 
record. In the season Aug. 1 to Oct. 
10, 38 ships loaded 13,077,845 bu., an 
increase of 592,952 bu. over the 
record established in 1954. 

For the first time in a number of 
years flour was shipped out of the 
port for European destinations. 
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Canada Testing New 


Durum Varieties 


WINNIPEG — Two new partially 
rust-resistant varieties of Durum 
wheat, D.T. 136 and D.T. 137 are now 
entering their final months of test- 
ing. The yielding ability and strength 
of straw appear to be their main 
strong points, according to the Catelli 
Durum Institute, Winnipeg. Reaction 
to disease and days to maturity are 
indicated as weak points of the varie- 
ties. Data are now being compiled of 
three years of testing in plots by 
Federal Government plant breeders 
and observation in the field for the 
past two years. 

The grain research laboratory of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada will conduct quality tests 
involving the actual manufacture of 
spaghetti and macaroni. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR PROFIT STEADY 

MONTREAL — North American 
Elevators, Ltd. reports a net profit of 
$116,353 for the year ended April 30, 
1955 compared with $115,420 in the 
previous year. The report to stock- 
holders states that the current out- 
look is satisfactory. It is probable 
that alterations to buildings and cost- 
ly additions to machinery will be 
imperative in the near future to ser- 
vice lake and ocean shipping when 
plans for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
affecting Sorel, Que., are completed. 














Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Not Enough Milis 


There is a probability that South 
Africa will not have sufficient milling 
capacity to produce the whole of the 
country’s wheat flour and cornmeal 
requirements within the forseeable 
future. That is the substance of a 
report published by the South Af- 
rican Wheat Board. 

In the crop year 1952-53 the board 
decided to allow additional milling 
capacity to be installed. At that time, 
it had before it 40 applications to 
build new mills, and 16 from existing 
mills to enlarge their capacity. Later, 
however, 32 applications were with- 
drawn by the millers concerned. They 
gave as their reason for withdrawal 
the low profit margins allowed by 
the government. The permissible mar- 
gin, they explained, was not enough 
to allow a reasonable return on the 
large capital outlay involved. 

Of the remainder, some have com- 
pleted their plans. One or two com- 
plete new mills have been built and 
eight or nine firms have expanded 
their capacities. Work is proceeding 
at five other locations. The total cap- 
acity of the new and remodelled mills, 
however, involves little more than 
13,500 cwt. of flour, basis 24 hours 
working. 

Trade observers say that the situa- 
tion will not improve, or the plans 
for expansion carried through, until 
the government adopts a more re- 
alistic pricing policy. 


Yugoslav Aid 


The U.S. government has agreed 
to furnish additional aid to Yugo- 
slavia in the form of wheat. A report 
from Belgrade states that the first 
shipment of 300,000 tons of wheat is 
now taking place. American officials 
held conferences with the Yugoslav 
authorities recently and further talks 
are to be held concerning the disposal 


of a sum of $34.5 million granted by 
the U.S. as economic aid for 1955-56. 
Deliveries of additional wheat are 
expected to be made in the near 
future. 


Strong Wheat 


Dr. L. G. Sutton, one of Australia’s 
leading authorities on wheat stand- 
ards, claims that the strongest Aus- 
tralian wheat is the finest in the 
world. He does not exclude Canadian 
wheats in making this assertion. 

In international trade, Dr. Sutton 
States, the protein content of the 
exportable surplus of Canadian wheat 
is recognized as being from 13.1 to 
13.6%. Yet the strongest Australian 
wheats contain more than 13.6%. 
Some parcels of Western Australian 
strong wheats, for which premiums 
are being paid, tested from 13 to 
over 15% protein. He believes that 
in New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia, it is possible that some protein 
contents are even higher. 

Dr. Sutton contends that it would 
be desirable and profitable to take 
steps to have the merit of Australian 
wheat recognized in international 
wheat trading circles. 

A trader comments that it is doubt- 
ful whether the Australians can pro- 
duce enough high protein wheat to 
cause any acute competition for Can- 
adian wheat just as the new British 
variety Koga II, reputedly a strong 
wheat, cannot be grown in sufficient 
quantities in Britain to hurt Can- 
adian exports. 


Jap Expansion 


The Nisshin Flour Milling Co., Ltd., 
reputedly the largest flour milling 
group in the Orient, has increased its 
total capitalization to 1,000 million 
yen, equivalent to $2,780,000. This 
has been done by issuing four million 
new shares free of charge to existing 


stockholders. Nissin was established 
in 1900 and has 15 mills located at 
key points throughout Japan. Total 
capacity is 25,800 bbl. a day and be- 
sides supplying the domestic market 
the company has made inroads into 
the export trade. 

The company is engaged upon a 
program of modernization and offi- 
cials have paid visits to Europe and 
to North America in recent years in 
search of ideas for the improvement 
of milling techniques. 


Changing Pattern 


Considerable stress has been laid 
recently on the extent to which many 
European nations have tended to be- 
come more self-sufficient in wheat 
since the end of World War II. This 
means a cutback in the amount of 
wheat imported from abroad, except 
in cases where the stronger wheats, 
such as those grown in North Amer- 
ica, are needed to improve the grist. 

W. G. Malaher, director of the 
Searle Grain Co.’s research depart- 
ment poincs out that the same trend 
is evident on the North American 
continent. In Mexico, he comments, 
the rapid increase of irrigated land 
has meant the raising of more cot- 
ton for export and, for the first time 
in the history of the country, nearly 
enough wheat to meet its domestic 
needs. 

The increase in wheat acreage 
since 1950, Mr. Malaher points out, 
has been 16%, all of it on new land. 
In wheat production irrigation has 
brought a 36% increase in the last 
five years. Mexico has been a valu- 
able customer of the U.S. in recent 
years but if production could be 
upped 15% imports would not be 
needed. Mr. Malaher believes that 
the use of 250,000 more acres of irri- 
gated land might accomplish this ob- 
ject besides providing a surplus for 
export. 
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KHAPRA BEETLE 


Continued from page 16) 





knowledge of the extent of the spread 
may be expected in due time. 


Found in Mexico 


The fact that this is an introduced 
insect poses certain questions with 
respect to precautions that have or 
can be taken to prevent further in- 
troductions. The answers to these 
questions are not wholly encouraging. 
As previously pointed out the khapra 
beetle may be carried considerable 
distances with products or articles 
with which it has no biological as- 
sociation. The insect was found in 
Mexicali, Mexico last December. The 
finding of infestation in this border 
city led to a substantial amount of 
inspection in Mexican mills and 
warehouses along and adjacent to the 
border. The Mexican Department of 
Agriculture is cooperating in this 
program and further inspections are 
being made in that country. Ship- 
ments from the infested properties 
in Mexicali offered for entry into this 
country are subject to the same 
treatment as that given to shipments 
from properties found infested in the 
U.S. Port and border plant quaran- 
tine inspectors have been alerted for 
khapra beetle. Many inspections have 
been made and a few interceptions 
have resulted showing that the dan- 
ger of further introductions exists 
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and that our inspection must not be 
relaxed. 

Complete eradication of the khapra 
beetle in the U.S. depends. on certain 
rather definite factors. First of these 
is undoubtedly that of distribution. 
With more and better inspection 
methods additional infestations, if 
any, are more likely to be discovered. 
Prompt action on newly found infes- 
tations reduces the danger of spread 
from them. The picture within the 
three states where infestations have 
been found is brightening daily. 
There is good cause for optimism if 
industry continues its support of a 
strong eradication program. 
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Revisions in Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON—The Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced revisions of the list 
of premises designated as regulated 
areas in regard to the khapra beetle, 
effective Sept. 17. 


The following premises have been 
ordered removed from the quarantine 
list, it having been determined by the 
chief of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch that adequate sanitation 
measures have been practiced for a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate 
the khapra beetle in and upon such 
premises: 

Arizona 
Edward Beals feed lot, San Luis. 


Cc. A. Johnson farm, Somerton, 
Dave Johnson farm, Somerton. 


California 

Blythe Alfalfa Growers Assn., 
No, 2 and 3, Blythe. 

Blythe Feed & Seed Co., 

Gilbert Britton ranch, 

California Milling Co., 

Dessert Seed Co., El Centro. 

Cc. B. Dunlap ranch, Sites. 

Elm and North Feed Store, Fresno. 

George Fiscalini ranch, Williams. 

M. H. Fisher farm, Williams, 

Willard Hoy ranch, Williams. 

Imperial Grain Growers Assn., Brawley. 

H, E. Maltby (Sanders) ranch, Williams. 

A. C. Musser ranch, Williams, 

W. G. Myers ranch, Williams, 

Henry Rhoades ranch, Williams. 

San Joaquin Grain & Milling Co., Bakers- 
field. 

Elwood Sites ranch, Williams 

S. Sorensen ranch, Williams. 

Sunnyland Bulghur Co., Fresno. 

Warner Seed Co., Brawley. 


The following premises have been 
added to the list of places in which 
infestations of the khapra beetle have 
been determined to exist, and these 
premises are thereby designated as 
regulated areas: 

Arizona 

Arizona Wholesale Supply Co 


Neal Collins ranch, Yuma. 
Pablo Franco ranch, Yuma. 


California 
I, V. Bag Co., Brawley. 
C. H. Burns ranch, Shafter 
Louis J. Charlebois, Jr., Blythe. 
Coachella Valley Feed Yard, Thermal. 


Warehouses 
Blythe. 


Williams, 
Corcoran. 


Tucson 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


Hangover Farms, El Centro. 

Hiett Dairy, Delano. 

Alvin Immel ranch, Holtville. 

J. A. Ivey ranch, Blythe. 

Carl Johns & Son ranch, Bakersfield. 
Estle Lain ranch, El Centro. 

N. K. Larson ranch, Imperial. 

Oro Farm & Cattle Co., Buttonwillow. 
Palo Verde School District farm, Blythe. 
Paul Pryor Dairy, Bakersfield. 

J. W. Roberts ranch, Holtville. 

F. O. Rosenbaum ranch, Imperial. 
Shafter High School, Shafter. 


Southwest Flaxseed Assn., Imperial. « 


John Waterman ranches, El Centro. 

D. & A. Wittenberg ranch, Shafter. 

Woodard Ranch, Blythe. 

Miguel D. Yslava ranch, El Centro. 

In addition, a revision has been 
made in the list as follows: “The item 
appearing in the list, contained in 
such instructions under the subhead 
California, as ‘Arlington Cattle Co., 
Quick’s Warehouse, Star Route, Ar- 
lington’ is changed to read, Arizona 
Stock Farms, Inc., Arlington.” 
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McCABE HAS HIGHER PROFIT 


WINNIPEG—The McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd. reports a net profit of 
$383,291 for the year ended June 30, 
1955. The profit in the previous year 
was $320,307. The balance sheet at 
June 30 reflects refinancing and 
shows working capital increased to 
$3,882,759 from $2,279,859 a year ago. 
Charles Kroft, president, states that 
the company’s business in the export 
trade has been well maintained. 
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Pacific Grain Dealers 


Set Convention Date 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. has 
scheduled its 35th annual convention 
for June 15, 1956, at the Davenport 
Hotel in Spokane. 

Pete Stallcop is secretary of the 
association. 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
at a relatively dull pace in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Oct. 15. Sales were estimated at 
around 30% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

Millers report that the baking in- 
dustry seems to be fairly well sold 
up for the next several weeks, and 
only a drastic change in market ac- 
tion might be expected to budge the 
buying attitude off dead center. Some 
informed members of the milling in- 
dustry believe bakers are sold up for 
about 70 working days, ‘or around 
three months. 

Family flour prices continued un- 
changed. Large scale promotions on 
large sack sizes are expected to move 
considerable amounts of flour. It is 
thought that by mid-November as 
much family flour will be ordered 
out as was done up to January of 
last year. 

Soft wheat sales showed no ten- 
dency to improve. A few orders for 
three or four cars came in, but most 
business was for one or two cars, or 
even less than carlot shipments. Cake 
flour appears to be booked far ahead 
and cookie and cracker buyers also 
are in a comfortable position as far 
as a backlog is concerned. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.36@6.45, standard $6.26@6.35, 
clear $6.15; hard winter short $5.94 
@6, 95% patent $5.84@5.90, clear 
$4.80; family flour $7.65; soft winter 
short $6.50@6.77, standard $6@6.07, 
clear $5. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour was 
slow last week, local mills reported. 
Bookings were about 25% of capacity 
for hard winters and about 35 to 40% 
for springs and soft wheat flour. 
Many buyers were drawing on their 
contracts, hoping for lower costs 
later. Shipping directions were fair. 
Clears and low grades were picking 
up. Packaged goods continued in good 
demand. 

Quotations Oct, 14: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 


$4.85; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 
$6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour mills here are still 
digging out from under the big back- 
log of orders piled up during the re- 
cent strike. Their main worries now 
are centered on distribution prob- 
lems. 

The severe boxcar shortage is ham- 
pering operations, and a spokesman 
for one big mill said his traffic de- 
partment is working day and night 
in an effort to line up enough rail- 
road cars to maintain mill operations. 


Sometimes the cars sent to the 
mills by the railroads are unsuitable 
for certain types of shipment and the 
spokesman added that when these 
cars are received, “the mill workers 
just have to make the best of what 
is given to them.” The mills are also 
attempting to induce consumers to 
accept heavier loadings in an effort 
to stretch the car supply. 


Customers still have to wait 10 
days to two weeks for delivery of 
cars with mixed types of flour, but 
straight cars are being forwarded 
promptly. 

All types of flour can now be ob- 
tained. And retail stores are show- 
ing the effects of the resumption of 
flour output with a wider variety of 
baked goods. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
was off 5¢. There were a few sales, 
but most consumers are not inter- 
ested in forward bookings and are 
working off their past commitments. 

Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ lower. 
Sales were light. Repeat orders just 
now are fairly rare because most 
consumers are heavily booked. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Soft 
wheat flours were also unchanged. 
Bakeries are generally not in a mood 
to buy in a declining market, and it 
will take a fairly good turn around 
to get them interested. 

Export activity was almost stag- 
nant last week. Moderate amounts of 


flour were sold to the Americas and 
the Middle East. The United Nations 
has tendered bids for .80 ash flour 
for December-February shipment. 
Small to moderate amounts of .50 
ash flour were sold to the Nether- 
lands. , 
Flour output here was 
week ago and a year ago. 
Quotations Oct. 14: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.28@7.48, 
short $6.83@7.03, standard $6.78@G 
6.93, straight $6.73, first clear $6.58 
@6.61; hard winter short $6.64@ 
6.74, standard $6.53@6.54, first clear 
$6.24; soft winter short patent $7.41 
@7.44, standard $6.59@6.71, straight 
$5.66@5.75, first clear $5.20@5.21. 
New York: Market conditions re- 
mained somewhat static here last 
week. Demand for hard wheat bakery 
flours continued light. Bookings were 
mostly small fill-in lots confined to 
those in the trade in early need. 
Some bakers and jobbers whose 
balances have been reduced to about 
30 or 60 days indicated willingness to 
extend coverage on any substantial 
price decline. Most, however, have 
sizable balances and are content to 
draw upon them. It was believed that 
lower prices would also generate in- 
terest among buyers in stronger sup- 
ply positions. 


above a 


Directions for most flours were re- 
ported very satisfactory. 

UNRWA issued bid invitations Oct. 
11 for February delivery of 4,500 
metric tons unbleached flour, with 
bids closing Oct. 27. Specifications 
were similar to the Oct. 6 call for 
6,100 metric tons, which closes 
Oct. 18. 

Quotations Oct. 14: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.33@7.43, 
standard patent $6.78@6.88, clears 
$6.65 @6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.49@6.59, standard patent $6.29@ 
6.39; soft winter high ratio $6.25@ 
7.35, straights $5.40@5.65. 

Boston: The local flour market 
fluctuated in an extremely narrow 
price range last week, with the entire 
price structure being restrained to 
daily penny movements, if any. 


Spring flour finished unchanged to 1¢ 
higher for the week with hard win- 
ters moving in a companion manner, 
also a cent net higher. Most grades 
of soft wheat flour were unchanged, 
the exceptions being Pacific soft 
wheat and eastern straights which 
rose 5¢ on the inside of the price 
range. 

Dealers reported that trading ac- 
tivity was quite limited with only a 
few sales made during the week. 
Most of this limited activity was con- 
fined to small lots to maintain ade- 
quate balances. Drawing on existing 
contracts was fairly consistent, indi- 
cating that current business was on 
an even keel. 

However, most buyers were still of 
the opinion that current values as 
measured by existing quotations were 
on the high side and not conducive to 
extended commitments. Many felt 
that the market would have to re- 
cede somewhat to encourage any 
substantial buying, pointing to the 
huge supplies and the spotty trend 
of loan impoundings, among other 
determining factors that enter into 
a situation that nearly always in- 
vites cautious operations. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Spring 
patents $6.95@7.05, standards $6.85 
@6.95, high gluten $7.40@7.50, first 
clears $6.67@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.53@6.63, standards $6.33 
@6.43; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.67, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.27@7.37; family $7.82 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket’s pattern last week differed but 
little from that of recent weeks. This 
meant that prices shifted back and 
forth in a narrow area, without much 
evidence of a definite trend — al- 
though springs did close with 5¢ 
downward revisions from the previ- 
ous week. The narrowness of the 
variation was a reflection of the quiet 
pace of dealings, and it was reported 
that the majority of bakers and job- 
bers are showing no interest in the 
acquisition of additional amounts, 
preferring to work off balances built 
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THRESHING DEMONSTRATION—Machinery more than 70 years old was 
used at a threshing demonstration in New Prague, Minn., recently. Organized 
by the Pioneer Historical Association of Montgomery, Minn., the operations 
were directed by Joseph T. Rynda, Jr., president of the association. Mr. Rynda 
makes a hobby of collecting old threshing rigs and he now owns about 50. 
This activity has brought him the sobriquet “Old Steam Engine” Joe. Four 
stacks of Selbright spring wheat were threshed during the two-day demon- 
stration which was attended by several thousand people. The pictures, from 
left to right, show the 10 h.p. Nicholas & Shepard steam engine which was 
built before 1880. Wood was used as fuel. The second picture shows the wheat 
streaming from the threshing machine, a model built by the J. I. Case Co. in 
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1885. An old horse-drawn water tank was provided to haul water for the 
steam engine and the children looted the stacks to feed the animals. The 
fourth picture shows Thomas G. Cecka, left, who served the International 
Milling Co. for 52 years and retired in 1953 as general superintendent. He is 
talking to Mr. Rynda. Mr. Cecka obtained samples of the wheat for testing 
purposes. Local notables, including the minister, assisted with the work of 
sacking the wheat and doing other chores. A pony of beer was tapped with 
a whiffle tree kingpin for the refreshment of the crew who dipped their cups 
into a 5 gal. pail. For lunch the workers were fed on Koloche and Koblehe, 
traditional dishes of the Bohemian neighborhood. The demonstration has been 


held annually for 15 years. 
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up during the recent heavy wave of 
purchasing. Hand-to-mouth orders of 
small operators were responsible for 
the sales which did come to light. 

Mill representatives saw virtually 
no hope of any sizable revival in pur- 
chasing unless market values under- 
go a sharp change because a canvass 
of the trade by them shows price 
ideas to be well under latest post- 
ings. And, they add, users have no 
incentive to abandon sideline posi- 
tions because some coverage in hard 
winters range beyond the end of the 
year. However, directions are re- 
ported to be heavy, and there is some 
thinking that this might indicate a 
faster consumption rate than was the 
case a few weeks back. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
clear $6.75@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week was extremely quiet to nearly 
dormant. Prices on northern springs 
and soft winters strengthened some- 
what, with hard winters easing off 
with scarcely any appreciable reduc- 
tion towards the week-end. This re- 
cession in price failed to act as a 
stimulant to further purchasing, and 
buyers appear to be following a 
policy of conservative purchasing 
since their fairly heavy bookings of 
early July and August. 

Sales on all types of flour ranged 
from one to two carlots, primarily 
for nearby shipment, with hard win- 
ters enjoying the greater proportion 
of the small business. Soft winters 
were especially quiet, with cracker 
and cookie bakers showing little in- 
terest. Cake flour sales were slow and 
buyers content to work on current 
contracts. 

Shipping directions held 
well and continued to show improve- 
ment. Stocks on hand are slightly 
heavier, having been added to grad- 
ually during the past few weeks. 

Export flour sales were quiet, with 
only small workings to Europe and 
the Americas. Middle East importers 
purchased sizable amounts during 
the early part of the week. 

Quotations Oct. 14, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $4.95 
@5.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.55@6.75, standard $6.35@ 
6.55, first clear $5.85@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.90@7.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.70, straight $5@5.30, 
first clear $4.35@4.70, high ratio cake 
$4.74@6.20; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@7, pastry $6.15@6.25. Shipments by 
barge approximately 29¢ per sack 


less. 
Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, with no ex- 
port business in any volume and with 
domestic buyers pretty well taken 
care of. Production held steady at 
about the same level as a week ago. 
There are reports in the trade that 
Canada is selling heavy amounts of 
flour in the export market, particu- 
larly the Orient, but at prices which 
domestic millers cannot match. 
Family patent $7.80, bluestem $7.01, 
bakery $7.18, pastry $6.14. 

Portland: Mill grindings continue 
very good in the Pacific Northwest 
with a good back-log of bookings and 
new ones coming in a satisfactory 
way. Domestic buyers are taking on 
flour on a more liberal scale with 
prices fairly stabilized, giving them 
more encouragement. Bookings are 


up very 
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being made for the more distant de- 
liveries. Millers consider business 
good. The Philippines is expected to 
be in for larger quantities of flour 
the rest of the month, and there are 
some bookings being made to Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements. 
Export mills operating at good ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations Oct. 14: High gluten 
$7.23, all Montana $7, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.28, Bluestem bakers 
$7.03, cake $7.08, pie $5.88, whole 
wheat 100% $5.63, graham $6.03, 
cracked wheat $5.73. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Tenders were 
requested by the Canadian Govern- 
ment for a fair quantity of flour to 
be purchased as part of the Colombo 
plan for Commonwealth aid. The 
date of acceptance is Oct. 24. In ad- 
dition the United Nations has invited 
tenders on two lots of flour for 
UNRWA, for delivery during Decem- 
ber, 1955, and January and February, 
1956. Canadian mills have little 
chance, however, to compete for this 
business. Otherwise, business require- 
ments are of a normal character. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour is 
mainly confined to the domestic mar- 
ket. Quotations Oct. 15: $3.65, 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Halifax, in export cottons. 

Sufficient winter wheat is being 
offered to meet requirements. Quota- 
tions Oct. 15: $1.38@1.40 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Mills in Western Canada 
are operating to capacity on a full 
five-day week. Export flour business 
continues steady, and domestic de- 
mand is seasonally good with sup- 
plies moving freely. Prices have been 
reduced 10¢ per bbl.; again reflecting 
a reduction in the Wheat Board sell- 
ing prices on milling grades. A total 
of 177,100 bbl. of flour was worked 
for export in the week ended Oct. 13, 
or 24,000 bbl. less than the previous 
week. Slightly more than 65,000 bbl. 
were for IWA countries. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.70@11.30; second pat- 
ents $10.20@10.90, second patents to 
bakers $9.30@9.60. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: No major improvement 
in export flour business was reported 
by shippers here last week. There 
has been some increase in the volume 
of orders coming from the Philippine 
Islands, but the totals are still be- 
hind the monthly purchases made 
early in the year. 

Decision of the Wheat Board to re- 
duce prices on a number of grades 
of wheat recently has failed to bring 
in any volume of foreign orders for 
grain, and flour buyers overseas are 
also apparently waiting for some 
definite signs of stability. 

Ocean freight rates for liner ship- 
ments across the Pacific are holding 
unchanged while bulk grain rates on 
chartered boats are still holding 
around the recent advance to 125 
shillings for the UK ports. 

Domestic prices are unchanged 
with demand routine. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations; first pat- 
ents, $11.10 in jutes and $11.30 in 
98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $9.50 in 
paper bags and $9.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.50 
and western cake flour, $14.50. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of a year ago: 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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RECIRCULATION OF FUMIGANT—Ear! Lutz of the Dow Chemical Co.’s 
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field engineering staff (right) points to a structural detail in a model grain 
elevator equipped for recirculation of methyl bromide, as he and J. L. Max- 
well (left) check blueprints for an installation on which Mr. Lutz is con- 
sultant engineer. The Dow company recently announced details of the system 
for forced recirculation of the fumigant. 





Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand remained in 
fairly good balance with heavy sup- 
plies, and prices were off only mod- 
erately. Some millfeed is reported 
going into storage, although not in 
the heavy volume of last year at this 
time. Quotations Oct. 17: Bran $36.50 
@37.50, standard midds. $37.50@ 
38.50, flour midds. $48.50@49, red dog 
$51 @55. 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand re- 
mains generally sluggish in this mar- 
ket. Prices are out of line with cen- 
tral states levels, and nearby terri- 
tories are not very aggressive. The 
Southwest has the best grass condi- 
tions since last spring, which is re- 
flected in sales to dairymen, while 
mixers are intent on keeping inven- 
tories down. Offerings are not press- 
ing from mills, despite a continuation 
of good running time. Quotations Oct. 
17, car lots, Kansas City: Bran $34@ 
34.75, shorts $39.50@40, sacked; bran 
$31@31.75, shorts $38@38.50, midds. 
$34 @ 34.75, bulk. 

Oklahoma City: Poor sales and 
watchful waiting on the part of buy- 
ers characterized the week in mill- 
feeds. Prices declined 50¢ on both 
bran and shorts. Quotations, straight 
ears: Bran $37@38, millrun $39.63@ 
40.63, shorts $42.25@43.25. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Demand, mostly nearby, 
was good for bran and fair for shorts 
last week. Offerings were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
15: Bran $34.50@35, shorts $39.75@ 
40.50. Prices on bran were unchanged 
to 25¢ ton lower, while shorts de- 
clined $1.75@2 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Fort Wovth: Demand for millfeed 
tapered off by the week-end after a 
fairly active business earlier in the 
week. Offerings were moderate and 
about equal to the demand. Quota- 
tions Oct. 14, burlaps: Bran $42@43, 
gray shorts $47.50@48.50, delivered 
Texas common points; $1 lower on 
both bran and shorts compared with 
a week ago. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
down slightly, 25¢ on bran and 50¢ 
on shorts. Demand was fairly steady, 
coming from jobbers and mixers in 
the central states. Mills found a 
ready market for all available. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 14: 


Bran $34.75@35.25, shorts $39.50@ 
40.25 
Salina: Demand was good with 


bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 13: 
Bran $35@35.50, gray shorts $40@ 
40.50. 

Chicago: Prices for millfeeds fell 
lower in the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 17. Traders said a 
slow demand existéd, with the roots 
of the situation going back to a fall- 
ing off in formula feed business. Quo- 
tations Oct. 17: Bran $40@41, stand- 
ard midds. $43, flour midds. $52@53, 
red dog $54@56. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow last 
week, and the price trend was lower. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Oct. 14: Bran $38.75@39.25, shorts 
$44@44.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales again were 
quiet last week. Sacked bran was 
easier to move than bulk bran be- 
cause of country interest. Bulk mid- 
dlings on the other hand were easier 
to move than sacked middlings. Mild 
weather and excellent pastures have 
put the damper on demand for bran. 
Middlings are feeling the effects of 
heavy shipments of fowl to the mar- 
kets. Medium and large mixers 
weren't in the market. Some mixers 
are still working off supplements 
they acquired during the strike. 
Sacked bran ended up 50¢@$1 and 
bulk bran was about unchanged. 
Sacked middlings were 50¢@$1 lower 
and bulk middlings were unchanged 
to 50¢ higher. Heavy feeds were 
unchanged. Quotations Oct. 14 
(sacked): Bran $44@44.50, standard 
midds $45.50@46, flour midds. $62@ 
62.75, red dog $62@63. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was firmer last week. Dealers re- 
ported that the demand was increas- 
ing steadily, which is a seasonal con- 
dition, and that supplies were in the 
plentiful category. Bran finished $1.50 
@2.50 higher while middlings closed 
unchanged to $1 higher. Quotations 
Oct. 15: Bran $51@52, midds. $52.50 
@53.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market held its own last week as the 
trade continued to refrain from 
stocking up. The Oct. 15 list of quota- 
tions showing the following: Bran 
$50, standard midds. $53, red dog $69, 
all unchanged from the previous 
week. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
eased off somewhat last week, with a 
price decline of approximately 50¢. 
Demand was fairly good early in the 


week and mixers and jobbers bought 
cautiously for immediate and nearby 
shipment. Mill offerings were ade- 
quate to the demand since formula 
feed business is off slightly. There 
was no interest in booking for future 
delivery, with the downward trend. 
Quotations Oct. 14: Bran $44@45.25, 
shorts $50@50.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong, with no quotations for Oc- 
tober shipment, and with November 
and December quotations advancing 
a dollar a ton. Some mills were said 
to be buying in to cover current com- 
mitments. October nominal at $46 per 
ton delivered common transit points; 
November offered at $46, December 
$47. 

Portland: 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
during last week $1, with demand 
increasing. Mills are operating to 
capacity seven days a week, and are 
booked into November. Quotations 
Oct. 14: Red bran and millrun $44, 
midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $51, midds. $56. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 


Millrun $45, midds. $50 


midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
Toronto - Montreal: Demand last 


week was limited, with plentiful sup- 
plies, and prices were somewhat 
lower. Quotations Oct. 15: Bran $49 
@51, shorts $55@57, midds. $65@66, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
improved, and present supplies are 
moving fairly freely with the bulk 
going to eastern Canada. Prices are 
firm. Sales in Western Canada are 
small. Quotations Oct. 15: Manitoba, 
Saskachewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $39@42, shorts $45@49, midds. 
$53@55. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices eased 
last week, closing quotations being 
about $2@3 ton off. Offerings from 
prairie and local mills were ample 
for current needs. No new export 
business was reported. Cash car quo- 
tations: Bran $48@51, shorts $54@ 
56, midds. $61. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were un- 
changed, with trade light. Quotations 
Oct. 14: Pure white rye $4.11@4.15, 
medium rye $3.91@3.95, dark rye 
$3.36 @ 3.40. 

Portland: Lcl. prices: White pat- 
ent $6.65, pure dark rye $5.90. 

New York: Price levels on rye flour 
continued much higher than those 
prevailing at the time large bookings 
took place a few weeks ago. Conflict- 
ing mill and buyer price ideas re- 
stricted demand and little interest 
was evident. Pure white patents 
quoted Oct. 14: $4.85@4.95. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 5¢ 
higher last week. Sales were nominal. 
Quotations Oct. 14: White rye $5@ 
5.10, medium rye $4.80@4.90, dark 
rye $4.25@4.35. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair last week. 
Prices were firm. Quotations Oct. 14: 
Pure white $4.78, medium $4.58, dark 
$4.03, rye meal $4.28. 

Chicago: Rye flour sold only slowly 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 15. Orders were for small 
amounts, thought to be for fill-in pur- 
poses. Quotations Oct. 15: White pat- 
ent rye $4.35, medium $4.15, dark 
$3.60. 

Philadelphia: A slight reduction in 
mill postings was the principal de- 
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velopment on the local rye market 
last week. The decline was a source 
of encouragement “to bakers who 
have postponed placements in the 
hope of purchasing later at a dis- 
count, and they were inclined to view 
it as a forerunner of other lowerings 
in cost. The Oct. 15 quotation on rye 
white of $4.90@5 was 5¢ sack under 
that of the week before. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue in good demand, and pro- 
duction is keeping pace with require- 
ments. There is no attempt on the 
part of mills to stockpile. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Oct. 15: Rolled oats 


in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the 


three prairie provinces. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand is im- 
proving as is customary at this time 
of the year. Quotations Oct. 15: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Census Bureau Reports 


August Flour Output 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction in August at 18,615,000 sacks. 
The average output per working day 
amounted to 809,000 sacks, compared 
with 881,000 in July and 854,000 in 
August, 1954. 

(The previously reported North- 
western Miller estimate for August, 
18,329,800 sacks, was within 1.5% of 
the subsequent Census estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in August oper- 
ated at 76% of capacity, compared 
with 82.6% the previous month and 
80.4% in the same month last year. 

The reduction in August operations 
is attributed in large measure to the 
recent Buffalo mill tie-up. 

Flour mills in August ground 43,- 
239,000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
41,063,000 bu. the previous month. 
Wheat offal output in August was 
371,633 tons, compared with 356,099 
tons in July. 

Rye flour production in August was 
estimated at 194,000 sacks, compared 
with 182,000 sacks in July and 189,- 
000 sacks in August last year. Rye 
grindings in August totaled 433,000 
bu., and 2,240 tons of rye offal were 
produced. 

The flour production estimates rep- 
resent the output of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of these 
totals are reported by the 375 larg- 
est mills, with the balance estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production, by States? 


August, 1955, and Comparisons 


(thousand sacks) 





Monthly 
August July average 
State 1955 1955 1954 
California 486 448 
Colorado 351 349 
Illinois 1,169 1,190 
Indiana 218 242 
Iowa 19 
Kansas 08 
Michigan 433 
Minnesota 1,860 
Missouri 1,560 
Montana 72 
Nebraska 515 
New York 312 2,182 
North Dakota 272 198 
Ohio 913 831 
Oklahoma 784 756 
Oregon 563 433 
Texas 1,041 905 
Utah 378 394 
Washington 867 676 
Other states 1,719 *1,546 
Total 18,615 *17,612 
*Revised 
*+Data are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 


400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during 1950. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 


WASHINGTON—Recent comments 
from the Washington correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller regard- 
ing farm income for the first six 
months of 1955 as compared with the 
same period of 1954 have brought 
letters from readers asking for fur- 
ther information. 

It had been reported that for the 
first six months of 1955, farm income 
for the states of Montana, the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota was ahead of a 
year earlier. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Farm Income Situation report 
of Sept. 14 was the basis for the re- 
port. The income in the four mid- 
western states was cited because the 
farm program of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, was being 
attacked by Republican and Demo- 
cratic senators from those states on 
the grounds that a retreat from rigid 
90% of parity support was respon- 
sible for the reduced income to pro- 
ducers from farm marketing. 





Inasmuch as the issue as proposed 
by the anti-Benson senators hinged 
on the price support level for basic 
commodities, the earlier report from 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washing- 
ton representative included only crops 
which were under price support as 
either basic or non-basic commodi- 
ties, namely the field crops. 

USDA reports that for Minnesota, 
farm income from field crops in the 
first six months of 1955 was approxi- 
mately $195.5 million, compared with 
$161.5 million in the same period of 
1954. In North Dakota, farm income 
from field crops amounted to $100 
million in the first half of 1955, com- 
pared with $90 million a year earlier. 

In South Dakota, there was a drop 
of $2 million in income from field 
crops, and in Montana there was a 
decline of $20 million in farm income 
from field crops. 

On balance, for the four states in 
question, the statistics show that 
total income from field crops under 
the “destructive” Benson policies was 
actually up about $22 million in the 
first half of 1955 as compared with 
the same period of 1954. 


Income from Livestock 

It also may be appropriate to note 
farm income for the four states 
from marketing of livestock prod- 
ucts. For the first six months of 
1955 income from these products— 
for which there is no price support 
and no practical mechanism ex- 
cept the discredited Brannan plan 
—was down $17 million—a reduction 
which reflects an over-all reduction 
in total farm income for those four 
states of approximately the same 
amount. 

One might conclude that the Ben- 
son steps to adjust the price support 
level of the basic commodities as 
required by law handed to him by 
his predecessors have not worked to 
the disadvantage of producers of field 
crops. 

The issue raised was seen by this 
reporter as solely one of the price 
supported commodities since the Ben- 
son program has been the focal point 
of attack on levels of price support. 
Since other farm income _ sources 
have not been under the price sup- 
port umbrella, it was not conceived 
that this tangential issue could have 
been raised. 

But it has been raised, and this 





Cipperly 


provides an opportunity to note 
that the Benson reduced scale of sup- 
ports for the non-basic small grain 
crops has not been truly ruinous to 
the farmers of the midwestern states 
in question. 

The farm income situation on a 
broader scale may also be appropri- 
ately disclosed from the official 
USDA report on Sept. 14. This re- 
port shows that for the field crops 
under support programs—some at re- 
duced levels of support discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture— 
farm income in the first six months 
of 1955 in the east north central 
division was down about $10 million. 
(That area is generally the Corn 
Belt and soft red wheat area.) For 
the west north central division, which 
includes three of the four states 
analyzed above, farm income from 
field crops was up almost $70 million 
over the same period in 1954. And 
for the western division, including 
Montana, Colorado, Idaho and the 
Pacific Northwest, farm income from 
field crops was up $35 million from a 
year earlier. 


National Farm Income 

For the entire nation, farm income 
from field crops for the first six 
months of 1955 was actually up some 
$80 million, notwithstanding losses 
of substance for some regions. 

All farm income for the U.S. for 
the first six months of 1955 was 
down about $600 million, accounted 
for almost entirely by the decline 
in income from livestock and live- 
stock product sources. 

Such an accounting might indicate 
to some that had livestock and live- 
stock products been under some form 
of support, that income factor might 
not have declined. But since the po- 
litical issue raised by the administra- 
tion opponents centers around flexi- 
ble as against rigid high price sup- 
ports, the first report of material 
from this official source concerned 
only the farm production area where 
price supports were operative. 

In that area, the Benson record 
does not look as bad as his opponents 
would have the farmers believe. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cream of Wheat Net 


Earnings Are Down 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. and its 
subsidiaries fell off in the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1955, in comparison 
with the same period a year earlier. 

Net earnings for the third quarter 
totaled $155,880, compared with 
$209,349 for that quarter which end- 
ed Sept. 30, 1954. For the first nine 
months ending with Sept. 30, net 
earnings totaled $571,630, compared 
with earnings of $601,722 in the same 
period the year before. 

Net earnings for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending Sept. 30 were slightly 
above those of the year before— 
$1,220,492 this year compared with 
$1,219,092 last year. ‘ 

The company explains that figures 
for 1955 earnings are after setting 
up a reserve for all federal. taxes 
at the rate of 52% of net income, 
and an unexpended advertising re- 
serve of approximately $75,770 less 
in 1955 than was set up at the same 
time in 1954, 


Operative Millers, Cereal Chemists 
Hold Joint Meeting in Indianapolis 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — A pro- 
gram of interest to both millers and 
chemists was provided at the 12th 
annual meeting of the Cincinnati 
Section of the American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists and the Ohio Valley 
District of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. The joint meeting was 
held at the Severin Hotel in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Oct. 14-15. Around 85 
members, their wives and allied 
tradesmen attended. 


Delegates to the meeting were 
brought up to. date on electrostatic 
grain cleaning by Latham H. Conger, 
Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., who was the opening speaker 
at the first formal session the morn- 
ing of Oct. 15. Robert R. Clark, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, chair- 
man of the Ohio Valley AOM, pre- 
sided at this session. 

Mr. Conger described the Corona- 
tron separator, developed originally 
by the Quaker Oats Co., which now 
is being developed by the Hopkins 
firm. He described the electrostatic 
separator as a cleaning instrument 
which commences where screening, 
air and gravity separation leave off. 
Although the Coronatron will accom- 
plish the same separation now being 
made by mechanical means and air, 
Mr. Conger said, it is recommended 
that this equipment be used to fur- 
ther process the material from con- 
ventional cleaning equipment and do 
the job that cannot be accomplished 
by present methods. 


The principle of the separation is 
basically simple, pointed out Mr. Con- 
ger. All material passing through an 
electrostatic field will take on a vary- 
ing degree of electrical charge. By 
employing this principle, and the ad- 
dition of a divider blade, whatever 
stream of grain passing through the 
machine desired can be cut out. The 
machine has been designed to treat, 
clean and reclean. 

In a test to remove rodent excreta 
from wheat, good results were ob- 
tained, Mr. Conger said. Using the 
standard laboratory equipment, the 
problem was first approached on a 
sample of spring wheat representing 
100% of the head feed to the mill 
and at a moisture of 10 to 13%. Re- 
sults of these early tests showed the 
following: With a sample representing 
the head feed of 100% and containing 
5.5 pellets to a pint, a clean fraction 
of 97% was obtained with a con- 
tamination reduced to .25 pellet to 
a pint with the rejects of 3% con- 
taining 164 pellets to a pint. Later 
tests have been even more success- 
ful, according to Mr. Conger. 

More efficient work is done by first 
cleaning the grain by conventional 
methods, concentrating all the filth 
in a remaining fraction of 10 to 15%, 
then running this through the ma- 
chine, he said. Mr. Conger said his 
firm is prepared to test samples for 
mills all over the country on the 
firm’s laboratory Coronatron and re- 
turn the fractions for analysis and 
comment. 


(Continued on page 28) 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Samuel C, Gale, retired vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., is making 
an overseas inspection of the facili- 
ties of Radio Free Europe and the 
Free Europe Press. Mr. Gale is Min- 
nesota state chairman of the Crusade 
for Freedom. He will be one of a 
party of 60 American leaders making 
the trip and in Paris the group will 
meet Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, su- 
preme commander of the allied pow- 
ers in Europe. Mr. Gale expects to 
return Oct. 25. ‘ 


Miss Lillian Gerber, St. Louis, was 
given a diamond wristwatch at a 
dinner at Hotel Chase recently, mark- 
ing her fiftieth year of employment 
with Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. Employed in 1905 as a mes- 
senger, Miss Gerber is now an as- 
sistant sales director for the firm. 
The wristwatch was presented by 
A. L. Christman, general manager 
of Valier. About 40 persons attended 
the dinner. 

a 


Roy K. Durham, director of quality 
control of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; called at Millers National 
Federation offices, Chicago on Oct. 13. 

* 

Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., visited the company’s Minneapo- 
lis office this week. 

= 

F. H. Cowgill, secretary, Helms 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, is ladies’ 
hospitality chairman for the 24th an- 
nual national conference of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. The 


gathering will take place Nov. 6-9 in 
the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. The 
group is a non-profit management or- 
ganization of controllers and finance 
officers in all lines of business. 


Paul T. Rothwell of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Bay State Milling Co., 
visited the company’s mill at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, last week and spent 
some time on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

we 


W. G. Catron, vice president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was a 
recent visitor on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

. 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a trade trip through 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

« 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a _ busi- 
ness trip which took him to various 
points in Massachusetts and New 
York. 


DEATHS 


A. H. Bailey, retired manager of 
The Northwestern Miller’s Canadian 
office in Toronto, died Oct. 15. He 
was 84. More details will be found 
on page 12. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change: 

Oct. Oct. 

%, 14, 
-—-1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc... 40 37% sit 
Pee 63 


Allis-Chalmers 1% 6% 6 
Am. Cyanamid ... 63% 48 56 5% 
eer 126% 106 112 110% 
A-DoM CO. sosccce 3% 38 38 38 
Bordem ...snicnvise Ry 6 62% 
Cont. Baking Co... 41% 27% 3% RES 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. reat 
PHA, OF «ks ov x0952 183% 17 17 178 
Cream of Wheat .. 33 32% 
Dow Chemical .... 59% 4 RK 
Gen. Baking Co... 115% ™ 10 9% 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 87% 15 78% 76% 
General Mills, Inc., 

PRG. O66: ..as000e8 123. 120 «6122 =66122 
Merck & Co, ...... 30% 213% 20% 
Pid. 96.96 ..cccs 108 100 102% 102 
Natl. Biseuit Co. .. 45% 39% 

P86. OF o.cesanen 183 174 174% 175% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 46 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 86100 
Quaker Oats Co.... 33% Ye 

PO, O68 Wcver eens 20% 148 «=6150)—Ss«&S 1 
St. Regis Paper Co, 

Std. ert} Inc... 41% 37% 37% 

Pfd. $3.50 ..,... 935% 88 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug . 54% 42% 50% 49% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 87% 1% .... Bl 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 33% 28 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% = a 29% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 1% 15% 

Pfd. $5.50 ...... 106 §=6100% ieee 196 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 125 135 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 106% 108 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 142% 144 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 101% 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, — 3%% Ptd. = 148 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 92 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. * 108% 105 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pld, G4.50. .vcwweueies (vies 105 107 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 88 9H14 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Oct. Oct, 
q, 14, 
-—-1955——, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 4% 65% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co,.. 224 181 188 185 
Hathaway Bak., 


Rue., “AM 2.5008 5% 4% #=%48% 4% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y.... 26% 20% -.- 25% 

ye ws 111% 104 - 108% 

7. es wen 149% 138 . 138% 


Wagner Baking 

Oe... PO. .«ace0e 112% 19% 
w ard Baking Co., 

Warrants 


. 109% 
1% 4% 4% 4% 


Stecks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd.. 1375 139% 
GQmar, BOG _..iiceessegtveuns 23% 24% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 5% 5% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Oct. 
30, 7, 
-—-1955——, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 5 2% 44% 56 
POM. BD .<ixssees 60 os. .... BR 
Can, Bakeries .... 9% 8 x x 
Can. Food Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
Nyaa 8 4% ™M% 6% 
WOR: . .cxcca leo 65 33% 60 60 
Catelli Food, A... 29 25 29 
DD. a. v:vecw's wees 7 16 seedcc ae 
Cons. Bakeries ... 122% #2? 10 10% 
Federal Grain .... 44% 26 38 35 
Pfd, -. B1% 28 31 31 
General Bakeries .. ™% 9 9 9 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 vv vW 
int. Mig., Pfd. . 91 90% 
Lake of the W oods, 
WOR. occ tensucuen 155 144% 150 147% 
ot Leaf Mig. 13% 9 122% 12 
Jose 104i bee ae 
— ~& Grain, A 17™ 15% *19 
is kao 18% 15% .... 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 23 22 eves SR 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 60 34 57 53 
Mie «<tciueckhamee 170 161 Shiai ee 
St. Lawrence 
Pieur, P84. ...4: 135 #130 ve 130 
Std. Brands ...... 39% 35 ‘tt; ae 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 16 VW 16% 
United Grain, A .. 19 VW 1m 4% 
Weston, George ... 140 5 138) =—:133 


7 ey 
Pid. 4%% ...... 107 103) 104% 104% 


*Less than Board lot, 
———=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the seeretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Oct. 3, 1955 (000s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
. 130 *s ax 150 





Buffalo 








ar ee 
OCG .vcvheus 130 ee ee 150 
Previous week .. 218 ee oe 
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Meeting of AOM Pacific District 
No. 9 Attracts Large Turnout 


SEATTLE—The recent annual con- 
vention of Pacific District No. 9 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
attracted one of the district's larg- 
est turnouts. Present for the meeting 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel were 116 members 
and 77 wives. 

Karl E. Bumgarner, Crown Mills, 
Portland, welcomed the group for 
management. His address, “Our Joint 
Responsibility,” stressed the import- 
ance of having trained men in mills, 
because 25% of millers’ costs go to 
non-producing units. 

A first hand description of an in- 
stallation of a filter type dust col- 
lector was given by Richard W. 
Schmidt, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Spokane. Effective dust collec- 
tion is becoming more and more im- 
portant to the miller due to loss of 
raw materials as well as anti-air 
pollution restrictions which cities are 
forcing on industry. His paper 
showed how some of these problems 
can be overcome by using filter dust 
collectors. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
panel discussion on “Current Indus- 
trial Relations Topics.”’ The moder- 
ator was Cliff Fulwiler, Flour, Feed 
& Cereal Employers Assn. Panel 
members were Herschel Jones, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; James C. Butler, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.; Charles 
Broaded, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
and Anthony Rader, General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Division. Mr. Fulwiler 
asked for questions from the floor 
about industrial relations and the 
conferees kept the pane] members so 
busy that the afternoon meeting very 
nearly ran over time. 

Showing that labor relations are 
an important subject for millers, such 
questions as these were asked and 
answered by the panel: 

How are the labor agreements for 
the Pacific Northwest flour mills 
negotiated? Should there be more 
supervisory training? What are ef- 
fective ways of handling grievances? 
Is there a trend toward longer term 
labor agreements? How does the mill- 
ing industry feel about the guaran- 
teed annual wage? Are there any 
faults with using some objective 
measure as the cost of living index 
to determine actual wage level, in- 
stead of constant increases in wages? 
What effect will automation have on 
mills from a labor relations stand- 
point? What are thoughts on shift 
millers being classed as supervisory 
personnel and not belonging to the 
union? Is it necessary to negotiate 
the use of labor saving equipment? 
What are the pros and cons of the 
strict lines of progression? Tc what 
extent is increased productivity used 
in negotiations? What is labor’s at- 
titude toward aptitude tests for job 
training when seniority is a factor? 
Will there be more national settle- 
ments of labor agreements either 
company-wide or industry-wide? Has 
any thought been given to job evalu- 
ation in this area? 

“The Fluidizer and Conveying” was 
the subject of William Burnet, Su- 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn. 
Mr. Burnet illustrated his talk with 
slides showing his company’s new 
“fluidizer.” The fluidizer can trans- 
port such products as oat, soya and 
wheat flour, tale and feed mixes by 
making them flow like a liquid. The 
conveying of these products can be 
done without any wear on the pipes 
as well as with less air and equip- 


ment than pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems take, Mr. Burnet said. 

Curtis P. Lindley, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, talked on pneu- 
matic handling, pointing out the ad- 
vancement of conveying with the 
use of pneumatic systems, sanitation 
being one of the great improve- 
ments. Mr. Lindley showed the en- 
gineering formulas for designing a 
wheat conveying system. He also 
pointed out that pneumatic handling 
is not as readily understood by the 
average millwright, and for millers 
to be able to get a well designed 
system, it is best to call in an en- 
gineer, well versed on pneumatic con- 
veying. 

Wheat Washers 

Wheat washers were discussed by 
Frank R. Ofner, Industrial Processes, 
Inc., Portland, in his paper on “Re- 
covery of Waste Products From 
Wheat Wash Water.” Wheat washers 
are now part of the general cleaning 
process and not always used just 
for cleaning of smutty wheat. Some 
of the advantages of using washérs 
pointed out by Mr. Ofner were as 
follows: more uniform flour, lower 
ash, removal of bees wing, sanitation, 
removal of dirt, more even temper 
and with the use of washers as 
scourers the dry scouring machines 
can be eliminated from the mill 
stream. Undersized washers and not 
using enough water are examples of 
the misuse of washers. With the 
reuse of the water and recovery of 
screenings, the major reasons in the 
last few years for not washing wheat 
have been eliminated. 

The essay contest held each year 
by District 9, and sponsored by the 
North Pacific Millers Assn., was won 
by Donald L. Thompson, Spokane 
Flour Mills, and second prize went to 
Roy Johnson, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Athena, Ore. Leonard Kos- 


derka, Spokane Flour Mills, was in 
charge of the contest. 
R. J. Hoskins, Safety Car Heat- 


ing & Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., pointed out the growing use 
of Entoleters in the milling process. 
He said that with the use of im- 
pact milling, the horse power and 
space used are a great deal less 
than with roller mills, and that En- 
toleters are now being used on the 
breaks in the mill flow. 

“The Traffic Manager’s Role in 
the Milling Industry” was discussed 
by Mel A. Kasen, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. He pointed 
out that his primary duty was to 
reduce the cost of transportation. 
To do this the manager has to mill 
in transit, improve the quality of 
transportation and cooperate with 
other departments. 


New Varieties 

The releasing of two new wheat 
varieties in the Pacific Northwest 
was reported by E. F. Seeborg, West- 
ern Wheat Quality Laboratory, Pull- 
man, Wash. They have been named 
“Omar,” a new variety of club, and 
“Columbia,” a hard red winter wheat. 
Mr. Seeborg stated that another 
variety, Rex Reo 41, was being held 
another year for testing. 

A film, “Movement Is Life,” was 
shown by Earl Forster, Screw Con- 
veyor Pacific Corp., Santa Clara, Cal., 
showing many different kinds of con- 
veying systems. 

Dr. R, C. Sherwood, Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc., New York, talked on “‘Mod- 
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Francis Weller 
New District 9 Chairman 


ern Flour Treatment.” He gave the 
history of flour bleaching and showed 
slides of the Hy-Kure process of 
bleaching flour developed by his com- 
pany. 

“Statistical Quality Control” was 
covered by Dewey H. Robbins, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. It is 
the basic tool used in manufacturing 
control, he said, and is being used 
more and more by production control 
people. 

Several experiments on detecting 
air laden contamination were ex- 
plained by T. F. Winburn of the 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Winburn reported that air 
conditioning filters in some mills had 
produced rodent hair and insect frag- 
ments, indicating that this type of 
contamination could become a new 
problem to the miller. He also re- 
ported on types of automatic fumi- 
gation devices. 

J. L. Grahek, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., spoke on ‘‘Pel- 
leting.” He said that pelleting is 
becoming more important in the feed 
milling industry with 20 million tons 
per year now being produced in this 
country. He stated that the amount 
of tons produced on a pellet machine 
depended on the ingredients in the 
feed and proper application of steam 
to the mash. He suggested that the 
steam pressures recommended by the 
manufacturers should always be used. 

Merril Sather, Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn., and Otho 
P. Skaer, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., reported on the sample milling 
held at Pendleton, Oregon, and We- 
natchee, Wash. They brought out that 
a large amount of a new variety of 
wheat, called Improved 40-fold or 
50-fold, had been grown this year. 
When it was milled, it proved unsatis- 
factory. 

New Officers 

Donald Eber, secretary, AOM, gave 
the welcome from the national AOM 
and installed the new officers for 
the coming year. They are: Chairman, 
Francis Weller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Astoria, Oregon; vice chairman, Glen 
W. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; secretary, Francis King, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt Lake 
City. Two new executive committee- 
men were elected, William Rowan, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, and Wil- 
liam Buffin, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Wenatchee, Wash. John’ W. 
Geddis, General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, 
was elected national committeeman 
for a three-year term. Mr. Weller 
succeeds William Sloan, Centennial 
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Flouring Mills Co. 
man. 

The convention was concluded with 
a banquet Saturday night with 186 
persons in attendance. The master of 
ceremonies, Steve Thurlow, Thurlow- 
Moe, Inc., Seattle, introduced three 
past national AOM presidents—Her- 
man Trapp, retired, Seattle; Dewey 
Robbins, and George Walker, retired, 
Portland. 

L. C. Robinson, national AOM 
president, Denver, Colo., presented 
an award of achievement to William 
Sloan. 

The convention city for 


be Portland. 
“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
r"; ij BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


, Spokane, as chair- 


1956 will 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 





BEARD 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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CCC Offers LCL 


Grains in Warehouses 


MINNEAPOLIS — Effective im- 
mediately and until further notice, 
Commodity Credit Corp. grains in 
less than carload lots (1.c.l.) stored 
in country warehouses will be of- 
fered for sale, it was announced 
last week by the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service Commodity Office 
here. 

CCC country sales price on Lc.l. 
lots shall be the higher of the (1) 
local market price, or (2) the spot 
terminal price (inbound track termi- 
nal price) less freight and freight 
tax, and less commission applicable 
in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations of the grain exchange serv- 
ing the market on which the country 
price is based. 

The program is to be used only 
after all farm-stored loan and pur- 
chase agreement grain has been de- 
livered and such delivery has result- 
ed in an Lc.l. lot of CCC-owned grain 
remaining in store in the warehouse, 
the announcement said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baltimore Exports 
Decline in September 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Grain exports 
from the Port of Baltimore declined 
in September in comparison with 
figures for the corresponding month 
in 1954, it has been announced by 
the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Wheat exports last month totaled 
585,925 bu. as against 2,612,952 bu. 
in September a year ago. 

Other exports last month were: 
4,214,367 bu. corn, 142,353 bu. bar- 
ley and 687,950 bu. oats. Exports 
in September, 1954, were: 1,928,264 
bu. corn and 188,705 bu. barley. 

During the period Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
this year 18,697,228 bu. wheat were 
exported from the Port of Baltimore, 
compared to 23,999,866 bu. for the 
corresponding period in 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago GEAPS 
Will Meet Oct. 20 


CHICAGO —A tour of the Ford 
Motor Co. assembly plant in Chicago 
will be the highlight of the Oct. 20 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents. 

Starting at 2 p.m., the group will 
spend 1% hours being guided through 
the plant by engineers and then will 
view an hour-long movie on the 
operations. At 5:30 p.m. the GEAPS 
will dine at Phil Smidt’s Restaurant. 

Frank Deebach and Vincent Blum 
have arranged the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Paul McGrath Joins 


Sterwin Chemicals 


NEW YORK — Paul J. McGrath 
has been appointed to the staff of 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., flour service 
division’s Kansas City, Kansas, head- 
quarters, P. Val Kolb, president, an- 
nounces. 

Mr. McGrath will be responsible 
for installation and maintenance of 
Sterwin’s Hy-kure service equipment. 
He received a B.S. degree from Kan- 
sas State College, department of flour 
and feed milling industries, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. He is a second lieutenant 
in the Air Force Reserve, and was 
formerly associated with General 
Foods’ corn mill division and as a 
control chemist with International 
Milling Co. 





““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ee ee Ce ae 

and secures most of its L 

Gcliy team adatoms 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russeli, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


° 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


te 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exch 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


ty 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 




















|}@eeereeeeeeeeeeeee 


Write for details on 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Lowis 1, Mo. « 
e © © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind « « « 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High eas Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, .ND. NORFOLK, VA. 























Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain a. +, San 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We spec ialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


— = ¥ 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Seocessers te ATW sy ae 


MICHIGAN SOFT V SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


gg Self-Rising 
Since 1856 























AOM-SOFT WHEAT 


(Continued from page 9) 





Oct. 15, included talks by R. J. Hos- 
kins of the Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and M. S. Buckley, 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Kansas City. 

J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., explained ap- 
plication of the present loan program 
and acreage quotas to the soft wheat 
territory. J. H. Gilley, Mooresville 
(N.C.) Milling Co., told of the ac- 
tivities of the Western North Caro- 
lina Corn Millers Assn. The program 
concluded with a report on the recent 
clean grain conference in Washington 


Konses City * Burtato 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MAR NJ 
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by Howard L. Attkisson, 
(Va.) Roller Mills. 
Officers Elected 

New officers for District 11 for 
the coming year were elected, fol- 
lowing a report by the nominating 
committee headed by Charles E. 
Baker. Officers are: chairman, John 
Lowry, Laurinburg (N.C.) Milling 
Co.; vice chairman, B. H. Tollison, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C., and secretary-treasurer, 
William A. Prince, Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co. New members on the district 
executive committee are George Car- 
rier, Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
and W. Irvin Golladay, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va. Representative 
on the national executive committee 
is R. L. Morrison. 

Tours were arranged for delegates 
to go through the Mohawk Textile 
Mills and the new buildings of Clem- 
son College, which has just com- 
pleted a $3% million building pro- 
gram in its ceramic and agricultural 
departments. 

Delegates were entertained by the 
Operative Millers Allied Assn. at a 
cocktail party, followed by the an- 
nual banquet at which Dr. R. F. 
Poole, president of Clemson College, 
spoke. 

Directors of the NSWMA met at 
breakfast Saturday morning, conduct- 
ing routine business and receiving 
reports from the officers—president, 
R. C. Bruson, Statesville, N.C.; first 
vice president, J. E. Skidmore, Knox- 
ville; treasurer, M. W. Fuhrer, Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., and vice president, Paul 
Marshall, Chicago, all of whom were 
present. 


MILLERS-CHEMISTS 


(Continued from page 25) 


Ashland 








Thomas A. Adler, Mill Mutuals 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, 


followed Mr. Conger to assure the 
group that safeguards against fire 
hazards were built into the Corona- 
tron. Mill Mutual insurance firms ac- 
cept the operation of the machine 
without any penalty in fire insurance 
rates, he said. In later remarks, Mr. 
Adler spoke briefly on new develop- 
ments in fire prevention. He urged 
that mills install “electrical surge’”’ 
protection. 
Wheat Crop Characteristics 

Milling and baking characteristics 
of the 1955 wheat crop were discussed 
by the forum method. J. E. Ander- 
son, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., 
conducted the milling forum. The 
consensus appeared to be that a great 
deal of cooperation will be needed 
between the chemist and the miller 
to produce a good flour. In this re- 
spect, the 1955 crop is inferior to 
the 1954 crop. 

Wilbur Hanson, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., conducted 
the forum on baking characteristics. 
Generally speaking, this year’s crop 
does not differ greatly from the 1954 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Elevator Co. 


>M ing & 





crop, it was decided, and this was 
good. The flour does seem to give a 
greater cookie spread, however. 

The meeting was given a send-off 
by a reception and bull session the 
evening of Oct. 14, with the allied 
trades as hosts. Richard S. Wright, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chicago, is 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee. Entertainment was provided 
by Miss Joanne Wilson, strolling ac- 
cordionist. 

The development of Stilbosol was 
described by Fredrick D. Randall, 
merchandising manager for the agri- 
cultural and industrial division of Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. Stilbosol 
is a patented premix incorporating 


diethylstilbestrol for blending into 
cattle feeds. 

Preceding the showing of a new 
Lilly film, “The Beef Maker,” which 


tells of the development of the use 
of the hormone in feeds, Mr. Randall 
explained how the gains made pos- 
sible by the use of the new develop- 
ment have brought about an almost 
remarkable acceptance by the feed 
industry. 

“American feeders,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall, “fatten 14 million beef animals 
annually. By the end of this year it 
is expected that 10 million of them 
will be on Stilbosol. Around 60% 
of them are being fattened on this 
feed now, although only nine months 
have elapsed since the product came 
on the market. Around 700 feed 
manufacturers now are authorized to 
incorporate Stilbosol in their feeds.” 

Presiding at the afternoon session 
was C. E. Bode, Soft Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio, who 
is chairman of the Cincinnati AACC 


Chlorination 

Final speaker was Meade C. Har- 
ris; Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chicago, 
who talked of chlorination of wheat 
wash and tempering waters. In addi- 
tion to telling how the process is ac- 
complished in a general manner, Mr. 
Harris told of the advantages. In- 
stallation and operation vary from 
mill to mill because of physical lay- 
outs, capacities and other reasons. 

The advantages, however, are uni- 
versal, said Mr. Harris. When chlorine 
is added to wheat tempering and 
wash water, it freshens up the areas 
of the mill where these operations 
take place, drastically reducing ob- 
jectionable odors caused by soured or 
decayed material by reducing slime, 
vegetation, fungi and rope spore 
growth. It reduces—in time — the 
bacteria count in the finished flour. 
It reduces the above mentioned 
growths in the conveyors, spouting, 
tempering bins and in the equipment 
throughout the mill. It is beneficial 
on the bran stock-—especially in 
warm weather—also on whole wheat. 
While not a panacea, it is helpful in 
stabilizing the flour used in package 
goods for ready to cook and serve 
products, Mr. Harris said. 

During a business session, the AOM 
group decided to hold its next meet- 
ing in the spring, a joint meeting 
with the Wolverine AOM in Toledo. 
The date and hotel will be announced 
later. 

The AACC group’s next meeting 
will be Jan. 21 in Columbus, Ohio, 
and its spring meeting tentatively in 
Cincinnati April 7, in joint session 
with the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 














v oe cme 
WANTED—SHIFT-MILLER—800 SK. SOFT 
wheat mi regular work good wages 
Write giv full particulars Wilkins- 
Rogers M g Co., Inc., 3261 K St. N.W., 


Washington, D. C 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











D4 A Hi e Baker’s ing Pat- 
“Diamond D” 2: Siiiedtnaertatortor’ Cox 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 














FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
—T . Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Japan Leading Buyer 
Of Canadian Wheat 


WINNIPEG—For the first time in 
any week, Japan replaced the 
U.K. as the leading buyer of Cana- 
dian wheat and took 1,392,000 bu. out 
of a total of 4,978,000 worked to all 
destinations in the week ended Oct. 
13. The IWA wheat total for the 
week was restricted to a mere 36,000 
bu. for Belgium. 


one 


The U.K., a close second to Japan, 
took 1,343,000 bu.; Belgium, 1,096,- 
000; Italy 378,000; Germany, 368,000, 
and Austria, 349,000 bu. The remain- 
ing 16,000 bu. were for Southern Rho- 
desia. 

The combined wheat and flour total 
was equivalent to 5,775,000 bu. and 
was slightly more than 1,100,000 bu. 
over the preceding week. The latest 
figure included 797,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, and 294,000 bu. of this 
was for IWA destinations. 





CROP ESTIMATES 


(Continued from page 9) 





except in the Midwest and Pacific 
areas, although still rated much be- 
low average. 


Farm stocks on Oct. 1, according 
to the USDA report, include corn 
stocks 15% less than last year’s at 
this date and only slightly above 
average. Soybean stocks are not ex- 
cessive although nearly eight times 
last year’s scant supply. Sorghum 
grain stocks are 70% larger than 
last year and 3% above average. Of 
the new crop grains, oat stocks are 
record high; farm stocks of barley 
are third largest of record; wheat is 
3% below that of last year and a 
fifth below average, and flaxseed is 
a sixth below last year. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


the sound principles of topnotch wheat selection. 
In that task, I-H is favored by its mill location at 
a railroad terminal that permits purchase of 
wheat without penalty from the choice areas of 
the hard winter wheat belt. 
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Bente 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 














= 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EBXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
as 
: B ‘S HA - 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: | | VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 








Cable Address: “ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 














Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





U lein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH Cable Address: “Faxweu1,” Liverpool Sains ‘Abbe: “thhdnestthettantomr PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.| | FARQUHAR BROTHERS VERHOEFF & ZOON’ Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Ss Corporation 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT VIAUR MERCHANTS HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. Y. 
} IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 ROTTERDAM FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street Gi & Bs Seiticeees catia eneterved Flour Importers Domestic and Export 
BELFAST, IRELAND » ' Also handling bakers’ sundries 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Bxporters of Flour 




















GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














ROBERT GARSON & CO. 


FLOUR anes 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Drptoma," Glasgow 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Bsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FT_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


Cable Address: “Dorrzace,” London _ 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Marvr.,” Glasgow 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
San Francisco 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Gi.sert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C.' VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Toprt’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & aa, ) UrD. 

52 Mark Lane NDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, ERD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














47-48 Damrak 


Solicit offers directly from 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “‘Cleo” 


millers all gradus hardwheat, 


export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and-conditions in full 
will be sent on request 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport” 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO A’ 








= 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


“Pp. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR,JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 








Havana, Cuba 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 


Wheat located i A 
og 0 99 gadis JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
> a 


America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


= 4% MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 


INDEPENDENT 


managED Es STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
ee AND UNIFORMITY 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. — 


* M&S PHERSON, 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEQOQ 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


- 


SINCE 1879. 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis TT 2 AT LLING COMPANY et 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports ; MANKATO, MINNESOTA . 3 












































109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


E BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











For the future, too, GOLDEN ‘ + we) 
o insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
LOAF will always be the big To improve bakeshop performance 


value in uniform, strong, fine 
(a * 
spring wheat flours. 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
ee Or receive better service *¢ Or be in better hands 
Golden loaf It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Ane CITY . MINNESOTA KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
CAPACITY Pp ome ENID ° FORT WORTH 
m8 nes aren 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


American Ace 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


American Flours, Inc. 








Mies | 
(AEN There’s a world 
began] of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


—aA superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 

















LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc Wueat Fiours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 


STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








. s . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 2s 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” Ae Py p>] “bb] 7g “OLD TIMES” 
RYE *“BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Established in 1912 





FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
@ 

References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS 20.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR aseasee 
; Bushels 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country and 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


pit Tht ' .: wee et j 

|| f : , Me. Be “ 

: i ‘ { a 

By bee [a 

5 | y NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 

= i THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN > 

ise es 

NF NATCHEE LiT2 CLE 


MILitS AT SPOK PORTLAND 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
& 


e WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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FZ BAKER ” OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS. CITY, MISSOURI 





"ona MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. war. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Many buyers think of flour as 
a standard commodity. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues 
far above the average. If you 
want to know how good flour can 


be, try POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


* The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 

tegic points. 
® (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 
— cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








tcl 


CITY'S | 


« KANSAS 


BANK 


City National’s Foreign Department 
"Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can’t afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National’s Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and | 

he knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Sst Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 








e 6©MNVS 


SVSNYX 


SALID 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














"THE largest anc) most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 
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“Bread is the 


Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 2 KANSAS 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour: Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 


changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





BEST 





* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS SP 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tuels, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
ce, 
snentiaaite Enid 
Buffalo Galveston 
Colmbes «bt, Weeth 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 















better bags 
for over 100 years \, 


CHASE bac company 
309 W Bly 


Jocksor 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 


High Proteir Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING Co. 
Norris, (nn. 




















For Finer Packaging 
Look to Falton 


Fiest 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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Gebroeders 
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Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


‘ 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


sS 
TOES Ons 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


When you gamble with FIRE, 
you always lose! 


Every 20 seconds, a fire breaks out in the United States. It 
happens because somebody gambled by disregarding a few simple 
rules. And the stakes are high, the losses staggering. In an average 
year, fires kill more than 12,000 people, disfigure for life or 
severely burn thousands more, and destroy $800,000,000 worth 
of property. 


Don’t gamble. Protect your home by following these simple 
rules of safety: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


. Clean out old newspapers, mattresses, broken furniture, 
and other flammable debris. 


. Promptly repair defective electrical equipment; re- 
o ’ 
place worn or frayed wiring. 


4. Use cleaning fluids that won’t burn. 


REMEMBER: In a gamble with | RE, you always lose! 





